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TOOLS FOR THE TEACHER'S WORKSHOP 


Methods and Aids in Teaching Ge- 
Ography By CuHar.es F. Kine, A.M., 
Head-master of the Dearborn School Boston 
Price about $1.50 

“This is a work independent of an eogral h 
and may, therefore, be used by ly well 
with any of the authorized text-books. The numer- 
ous illustrations in this volume are ofa practical nat- 
ure, being poy diagrams, charts, and simple 

devices, such as a teacher may easily draw upon a 

blackboard to illustrate the teaching of geography, 

and the book will be received as an excellent addi. 
tion to the aids which modern instructors desire 
in their educational work.”’ 


Excellent -Quotations for Home and 
School For the Use of Teachers and Pupils 
By Julia B. Hoitt-Deputy Superintendent of 
Public Instruction State of California (In 
press) Cloth 75 cents net 


“Contains choice excerpts from the productions of 
eminent authors, at home and abroad, in prose and 
poetry. Poetry of the epost order, eloquent bio- 
graphical eulogies, patriotic selections, re cita- 
tions for young pupils, and several es of the 
best proverbs, give this book a secure place in the 
home and school. From more than five hundred dis- 
tinguished authors, — American, English, French, 
German, Scotch, ete.,—are gathered the finest liter- 
ary gems, the best thoughts of mankind.” 


Chips from a Teacher’s Workshop 
By L. R. KLEMM, Ph.D., late Superintendent 
of Pablic Schools Hamilton Ohio Cloth, 

$ 1.20 net. 


“ This work is among the first we have ever seen 
that puts the young teacher on the right track and 
pay him there through all the departments of his 
work. Itis thronghout based upon common-sense. 
It teaches principles, but the principles are always 

resented concretely in a form to understood. 

his is really the teacher’s vade mecum. If it could 
be put into the hands of every instructor in our pub- 
lic schools, and could also go into the homes of the 
children and be used by their parents, it would work 
a revolution in our methods of education and in the 
results achieved.”—School Journal. 


Dr. Klemm has now in pecapsation. nearly ready 
for publication, his second volume, entitled *‘ Chips | 
from Educational Workshops in Europe.” 


First Steps with American and 
British Authors By ALBERT F. 
BLAISDELL, A.M. author of ‘‘ Study in the 
English Classies’’ ‘‘ Our Bodies and How we 
Live’ ‘‘ How to Keep Well’’ ‘‘ Child’s Book 
of Health ’’ Cloth 75 cents net 

“The plan of the book is unique, attractive, and 
thoroughly philosophical. In a general way, the 
plan is to study the text of a few representative 
authors, and not merely to read about many authors. 

It is to study what great authors have written , and 

not what some one has written about them. Every- 

thing is made subordinate to this greataim. In the 
first few chapters, the method of studying a given 
subject is fully explained and illustrated The 
work is full of suggestive explanations of allusions. 
historical, and literary, and hints as to the sources 
of information concerning authors studied.”—Truve 
Education. 


Methods in Zool Teaching for 
Beginners For Teachers in Common 
Schools By Walter P. MANTON M.D. author 
of Field Botany”’ Insects’’ ‘‘ Beginnings 
with the Microscope’’ Taxidermy’? Clo 50c 
Dr Manton has been very successful in his practi- 

eal helps in various branches of study, and this man- 
ual will prove welcome to all interested in this sub- 
ject. The book is clearly and omeey written, and 
the directions are plain and to the pe nt, the differ- 
ent instruments and tools necessary being fully illus- 
trated and explained. 


How Shall My Child be Taught! 
Practical Pedagogy or The Science of Teaching 
Illustrated By Louisa Parsons Hopkins Super- 
visor in Boston Pablic Schools Cloth $1.20 net 
The Boston Herald says :—‘* Mrs. Louisa P. Hop. 

kins has made a careful, practical study of the sci- 

ence of teaching, and her book will be of the greatest 
service to those who are engaged in the tasks of pri- 

a! Be She is less didactic than experi- 

mental in her methods; but the points which she 

makes are those that lead inevi bly to success, 
because they have been proved in the schoolroom, 
and have the authority of the great schoolmasters of 
modern times. The secret of Mrs. Hopkins’s success 
lies in the following of the natural laws of education 

These are laws of mental action, when the mind is 

free to act under the impulse of play instead of 

taskwork.” 


Sold by all booksellers, and when sent by mail, ten per cent to be added for postage. 
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Send for Sample Pages. 


EK. H. BUTLER & CO., Publishers, 


1130 Arch Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


New England Agent, 
WM. H. HOCKADAY, 86 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 


THE FRANKLIN 


Adopted in New York, Philadelphia, Brooklyn, Boston, and other cities and towns aggregating a 
population of over 4,000,000. 


SCUDDER’S HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Adopted in New York, Philadelphia, Brooklyn, St. Louis, and other cities and towns aggregating 
a population of nearly 5,000,000. 


WORCESTER’S NEW SPELLERS. 


Adopted in Philadelphia, Boston, Warhingpn, ond 


ut 4,000,000. 
FOR INTRODUCTION TERMS AND SUPPLIES ADDRESS 


BUTLER, WHITE, & BUTLER, 


925 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


SUCCESSFUL BOOKS. 


ARITHMETICS. 


other cities and towns aggregating a population 


30 Franklin St., Boston. 


ARE YOU TIRED OF TEACHING? 


22,000 PLACE 


ARE now filled exclusively by appointments dependent on examinations. No 
favoritism is possible. You do not need the influence of Congressman or of politi- 


cian. You have only to learn when the next examination is held, apply for the necessary papers, present 


yourself, and answer the questions asked. The appoint- 
ments are made from those who stand highest, and are 


OPEN TO WOMEN tie’ paricuars as to 


these examinations, the places and dates where held, and how to apply, are given in the CEVEIL, SER- 
VICE QUESTION BOOK, which gives also 943 specimen questions in Arithmetic, 575 specimen 
questions in Geography, 400 specimen questions in English Syntax, 100 each in American History and Civil 
Government, with full treatises on Book-keeping and on Letter-Writing. To 

prepare for competition for places at $1,000 and higher these subjects and $1 000 AND HIGHER 
these only are required. Any one who can answer the questions here given, to all of which full and com- 
plete answers are added, is ready to enter the next examination. The book is also excellent in School. 


Send $1.50 for copy, postpaid, to 


Cc. W. BARDEEN, Publishers, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Single and Double Entry, 


— FoR — 


HIGH SCHOOLS & ACADEMIES. 
Examination copy sent for 50 cents. 
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MESERVEY’S 


TEXT- BOOKS IN 


BOOK -KEEPING. 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE. 


& CO., Publishers, 
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GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 


BOSTON, 


Examination copy sent for 30 cents. 


MASS. 


F you have not, you should 
mention N. E. JourNAL 
or Epvucation and send An 
16 cents in stamps for 
samples worth double the 
money, as they are une- 
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tough leads. 
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Manuf’ing Opticians, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
MICROSCOPES, 


OPTICAL, 
PHOTOGRAPHIC, and 
METEOROLOGICAL 

INSTRUMENTS. 

Illustrated, condensed list 
of 32 pages free. 
Full Catalogues for three 

Stamps. 
Mention this paper. 


ANDREWS MANUF’G CO. 


Ceneral School Furnishers, 
MANUFACTURERS OF THE ONLY DOVETAILED 


Andrews’ 
Clobes, 
Tellurians, 
Maps, 
Charts, all kinds, 
Blackboards, 
Dustless 
Erasers 
AND 
Crayons 


JUST PUBLISHED: 
Andrews’ New Series of School Maps. 


ANDREWS MANUF'’G C0. 


686 Broadway, New York. 
A. H. ANDREWS & CO., 


195 Wabash Avenue, 
CA Go. 


Post and Stockton Sts., 
SAN FRAN 


ASTRONOMICAL - 


HELIOSCOPES 
EYE PIECES 
AND MICROMETERS 


Colleges and Schools. 


COLLEGES. 


(PROMNECAL TRAINING 
FOR TEACHERS. 
A NORMAL TRAINING CLASS, 
hay mg persons to become teachers in ‘Manual 
oan will be organized at PURDUE 
TY, Lafayette, Indiana, Sept. 6, 1888 
The td ary will be ‘tor one year. 

Applicavts must be graduates of Normal Schools. 
or teachers of experience. The time will be devoted 
entirely to technical instruction and to practice. 

Send for a ial anouncement to 

H. SMART, President, LAFAY ETTE, IND. 


TON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Smests, 
J Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


PROFESSIONAL. 


NSTRUCTION IN ORATORY. Voice Culture, Ex- 

pression. Summer classes at Round Lake and 
Saratoga, N. Y. 

For information address L. ALONZO BUTTERFIELD, 
A.M., 90 Myrtle Street, Boston, Mass. _[tf] 


(CHANDLER DEPARTMENT, Dartmouth 
or Prot org gt Hanover, N. H. Address the President, 


E.R. RUGGLES. 
ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, Boston, 
Courses in Civil, Mechanical, Mining, and Elec- 
tric and Nat. History. 
ALKER, Prest. JAs P.’ MUNROE, Sec’y. 


INSTITUTIONS FoR LADIES. 


(A ANNETT INSTITUTE. For “Young Ladies. For 
eptalogae apply to Rev. Gro. GANNETT, A. M., 
Principal, & Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SOHOOL, extabiehnd 
for the advancement of art education and train- 

ing. of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 
For circular and further jculars apply at the 
school, 1679 on House), Boston. 


BARTLETT, Principal. 
S™t NORMAL 
For circulars, ete. 


ELLEN Hybk, Principal. 
NORMAL SCHOOL, "catalogues, address — 


For both sexes. For 
principal A. BOXDRN, 


STATE NORMAL 
For =~ T WORCESTER. 


me | H. RvussExu, Principal. 
Ste NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, MAss. 


Ladies only. For catal 


H. WALMSLEY CA, 


and all Accessories and Out- 
fits, with every description of 


story, aud designed especially 
rise all the common Minerals ard Ores; 
© illustrate both Lithology and Historic 
dikes, and other illustrations of Structural G 
mations. 
Send for descriptive catalogues. 
CROSBY & BARTON, 


ecimens of Minerals, Rocks. and Fossils 
pared under the auspices of the Boston Saree? of Natural 


M I N E R A L a LECTIONS and sp 
1 for Coileres, Schools, and Private Cabinets. These col 


the - kinds of Rocks, arra 
S Geo 


Carefully selected typical specimens guaranteed in every Case. FE @) Ss Ss I 
Address 
Boston Society of Natural History, Boston, Mass. 
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y; folds, faults, joints, veins, 


RO cK characteristic fossils of the different for- In the F amily and School. 
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By HIRAM ORCUTT, LL. D. 


The GEM PENCIL 


IS THE BEST 
MACHINE IN USE 


For 
G. 8S. PERRY. 73 f- yy Boston. 
8. da Co., 36 Sarees, N.Y. 
PPINCOTT COMPANY 
717 Market St. *Piilladelphia. 
UNION SCHOOL FURNITURE Co., 
178 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


FOR SCHOOLS. 


Manufactured by 


Send for Circular. 
chines on trial to responsible parties. 


SHARPENER 


Sh ns both 
Lead and Slate Pencils. 


GOULD & COOK, 
Leominster, Mass. 
We will send ma- 


Correspondence 
_ Invited, 


Chemical and Philosophical Mpparatus. 


| J. & H. BERGE. | 


JAMES W. QUEEN & CO. 


924 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


_ Physical Sets, Toepler-Holtz Machines, 


LOWEST 
(Mention 


CHEMICAL SETS, PLATINUM WARE, 


Bohemian Glassware, &c. 


is jo 
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urnal.) 


STEEL 


JOSEPH CILLOTT'S 


FOR 


The Ca 
contain t 


ACTION. 


a in tone, perfect in 


More ae 50 different styles, ranging in 
a r. Carpenter buil 

BaY ORGAN. — Fouth’s Companion. 
manufacture warranted 
ments to ministers and churches. 
P. CARPENTER CoO., Brattleboro, Vt. 


for 8 years. 


Home, School, 
Church, and 
Chapel. 


nter Organs 
e celebrated ry 
CARPENTER ORGAN 
They are pure 


struction, in exact accord 
with the voice, and full of 
patented improvements. 
rice from $20 
8 most omehet cally AN HON- 
All organs of our 
Special induce- 
Catologue free. E. 


In our Real Estate Bonds in Qo 
sums of draws 8 lo Interest 
$ 1] and at same time participates in 
emi-annua profits gure to aggregate | OO per 
cent. ADDITIONAL at maturity. Most popular 
Investmentsever offered. Ample Security. Norisk. 
Good as Cold.’’ Send for particulars, 
WINFIELD LAND AND MORTCACE CO., 
con- Box 1306. Philadelphia, Penn. 


$ INVESTED $ 


outfit FREK. Terms FREB. Address, TRUE & Co., 


You can live at home and make more money at work for us 
than at anything else in the world. ry sex ,allages, Coste 
Maine 


EVER OFFERED BY 


Inducements 
Agents 


ANY PUBLISHING HOUSE, 


Normal Institute in the West. 
Exclusive right of territory given to those who mean business. 
For full particulars address 


AGENCY DEPT. NEW ENGLAND PUB. Cco., 
3 Somerset Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


Active Teachers wanted to represent our Publications at every 
LARGE COMMISSIONS. 


SALT ciTry, 


EACHERS’ PILGRIMAGE to California, this summer, will 
be incomplete without a stop at the Modern Zion. 
don’t fail to call at Parsons, Kenpauy, & Co.’s Booxstorg, which 
is tourists’ headquarters. Anti-Mormon Literature a specialty. 


PARSONS, KENDALL, & CO., 


Next to Post Ottice, where they are easily ani. 


While there 


KINDERGARTE 


AND SCHOOL 


The Parents’ Manual, 12mo, 390 pp. 
Price reduced to $1.00. 


The Teacher's Manual. 
Price,$1.00. 


WITH SUPPLEMENT, --- Sketch of the 
Author’s Life. 


12mo, 370 pp. 


TESTIMONIAL. 


From PROF. WM. 8. TYLER, D.D., Amherst 
College: “ I have read Mr. Orcutt’s TEACHER’s 


95 John St. and MANUAL with unflagging attention and interest 


30 Gold St., 
NEW YORK. 


straight through, and have no hesitation in saying 
that in it he has rendered a very valuable service to 
teachers and the cause of education. While he has 
shown rare good sense and practical wisdom, the 
fruit of large experience, in his whole treatise on the 
‘ Discipline of the School,’ I have been especially de- 
lighted with the chapters on the ‘ Discipline of the 
Bible in our Schools,’ and the ‘ Discipline of Good 
Manners,’ as being especially timely, faithful, and 
wise. . . . I find Mr. Orcutt’s PARENTs’ MANUAL 
a suitable and very valuable sequel to the TrEacu- 
ER’s MANUAL written by him. It is the imperson- 
ation of good sense and practical wisdom on a subject 
of supreme interest and importance.” 

Sent postpaid on receipt of the price. 

Address 
HIRAM ORCUTT, 
3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


PARISH’S 


Primary Number Tablets. 


This aid to Number work consists of a set of wooden 
tablets with red and blue dots, arranged in various 
combinations, a few of which are shown in the dia- 
grams. These Tablets, made of wood for durability, 
are for review purposes, and to establish a clear idea 
of numbers during the first year of school work. 
Brief suggestions for use accompany each box, but 
the possibilities for good which lie in these few blocks 
are merely hinted at and will develop to a surprising 
degree in the hands of an earnest teacher. 


BEADS for Stringing, 
Cubes, Cylinders, Spheres. 


For busy work with smallest children the string- 
ing of Mrs. Hailman’s Second Gift Beads affords a 
a most valuable occupation, teaching form, color, 
and number. Sample box sent by mail, 12 cents. 


Embroidery Design Cards, 
For Primary Scheols. 


In packages of 14 Cards, assorted designs, Animals, 
Figures of Children, Flowers, &c., &c. 

A new Embroidery Cotton in six standard colors. 
Sample package of cards with one spool of cotton, 
either Red, Blue, Yellow, Green, Orange, or Purple, 
and a Pricking Needle, for 24 cents by mail. 

Also, with above, a 7-page paper of Directions and 
Patterns for Paper Weaving. 


MILTON BRADLEY CO., 
Springfield, Mass. 


Agents Wanted. 


LADY AGENTS secure 

employment at $50 Pio per 

month selling Queen City - 

Sample outfit 

Address Cincinnati Suspender 

Ca. E Ninth St.,Cincinuati,O. 


National Hund book of 
American Pro 
ress. to 1888. T The 
Boss Oampagn Book, 
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,771 Broadway, New ork. 


$75. Qo to $250. QO A MONTH can be made 

working forus. Agents 

who can furnish ahorse and give their whole 
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oyed also ew vacancies in towns and cities. 
BE. JOHNSON & & CO., 1009 Main St., Richmond, Va. 
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Womanty. or ‘ of its Lights and 


saw them.” Bright, Pure d Good, 
full of and tears,” of thrilling interest and dtouching 
08, it sells at sight to all. Splendid d Steel-Plates, 


Musical, far sounding, and highly satis- 
factory Bells for Schools, be. 
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A FLOWER SONG, 


BY ERNEST W. SHURTLEFF, 


All these lives of ours 
Are like God’s flowers, 
Fashioned tenderly, frail, and sweet, 
And they suffer much 
As time’s sure touch 
Gives them thorns to wear, storms to meet. 


Yea, these lives of ours 
Are thorny flowers, 

Yet God’s fingers are wounded so 
By our sinfulness, 
And sore distress, 

He has sympathy for our woe. 


So when life is o’er, 
And blooms no more, 
Death’s sweet angel comes breathing calm. 
Beyond earth’s evening star 
God’s gardens are, 
There he carries us safe from harm. 


Peace there,—kindred race, 
Bloom in grace! 

All is goodness that ends in light ! 
Even fear and pain 
And wind and rain 

Yield their benisons when read aright. 


Andover, Mass. 


THE PHYSICAL SIDE OF EDUCATION. 


BY PROF. W. E. ANDERSON, 
Superintendent of Schools, Milwaukee. 


The attitude of practical educators toward the question 
of physical education is characterized by inconsistency 
and contradiction. On the one hand, they yield easy and 
credulous assent to the importance of physical education, 
and, on the other they treat the whole matter with 
practical neglect. With here and there an exception, our 
institutions are full of profession and void of all perform- 
ance. The professional educator is satisfied that he has 
done a good thing, and the whole thing, in regard to 
physical education, where he has quoted in his prospectus 
the trite aphorisms of the times, or rungthe usual changes 
upon the old and hackneyed generalizations. 

Beyond this inactive and unmeaning assent, there is al- 
most nothing in the program of daily exercises that indi- 
cates more than a pretended acknowledgment of the im- 
portance of the physical in education. The schoolmaster’s 
plan or curriculum is a scheme of training exclusively 
mental, elaborate in detail and division. From the pri- 
mary school to the university the business of the teacher 
is with the product of the brain and is not concerned with 
health, strength, growth, or physical capacities. Where 
concession is made in favor of physical training, it is done 
with ingenious squeezing, till the curriculum is condensed 
(not curtailed) to permit a few moments’ calisthenic exer- 
cises, whieh, by the way, are ostentatiously referred to 
under the pretentious title of “ physical education.” Let 
us suggest even that the preservation and culture of the 
physical powers is the true and necessary basis of all use- 
ful activity, be it mental or physical, aud we are at once 
met by the objections: “No room for extras.” “The 
curriculum is full.” “What would you strike out?” 
“No time for another subject.” To acknowledge phys- 
ical education as one of the great aims of the educational 
system, they say, is to overload the scheme with imprac- 


ticable work and to diminish the value of what is the 
legitimate aim of the school; viz., intellectual training. 
To establish and defend this indifference to the physical 
aim, we are reminded that the mission of educating man 
involves chiefly the intellectual and moral elements of his 
nature. The school is conducted with this view of the 
end of education, and elaborates its program, grades its 
tasks and adapts its successive steps to the assumably 
average capacities of pupils, but fails utterly te show any 
feature or provision recognizing the value of physiological 
factors in education. ‘The evil committed by the present 
system against physical laws is everywhere apparent in 
school programs which are made up upon the idea that 
acquisition is limited only by application, and that attain- 
ments are measured by the industry of the pupil and the 
continuity of his effort. 

We need to reshape our school requirements to what is 
performable by the average pupil after due allowance of 
time and place has been made, to conserve health and 
cultivate physique. We need not depart one line from 
the doctrine that the true mission of man is moral and 
intellectual, but we must admit that a prime condition to 
the attainment of this high aim is good health, cultivated 
muscles, trained senses ; and, above all, we must acknowl- 
edge that, if in our practice, the first element is ignored, 
then the mental requirements prove unattainable. 


LOCUST PLUMES. 


BY ANNIE BRONSON KING. 


Keats said of the sweet peas that they seemed a “ tip- 
toe for flight’ ; one might fancy that the flight had been 
accomplished, and the snowy brood had settled upon the 
locust to form the pendulous clusters with which she 
adorns herself in June. Sufficiently like a swarm of 
white butterflies do the blossoms look at a distance to 
merit the name which Linneus bestowed upon them. 

These sweet peas of the air have exchanged their deli- 
cate perfume for a penetrating fragrance which is per- 
haps more to the taste of the bees than it is to our own; 
they have lost, too, their varied hues, wearing white alone, 
save for the tiny touch of green upon the standard 
which the pistil brushing against it might seem to have 
painted. 

A locust tree in bloom is the favored haunt of the bees, 
and so jealous are they of their possessions that it is diffi- 
cult to obtain a cluster of blossoms. It would seem that 
“the reciprocity” between the locust and the bee like 
that of the Irishman’s treaty “was all on one side,” for 
the flowers are so arranged that they can fertilize them- 
selves very well without the assistance of the bees. As 
the snowy bells hang downward, and the pistil is longer 
than the stamens, the pollen must fall upon it. 

However, the locust blossoms like all the family to 
which they belong, have made many preparations for the 
convenience of the bee. “ We must close both our eyes,” 
says an observer of Nature, “not to perceive that the 
broadest petal in the papilionaceous corolla is placed there 
as an umbrella to guard that which it covers from atmos- 
pherie injury. It is jointed in such a way that it cannot 
be disturbed by wind, and is attached by two little ear 
pieces to the ala, which are fastened to the remaining 
part of the flower. This last is like a strong box in 
which Nature plants her treasures secure from air and 
water.” 

In the light of the recent discoveries of the paramount 
importance to the flower of the bee, many of these ar- 
rangements have reference to his coming. The locusts 
have formed of the standard a broad platform for his 
feet to rest upon, and they have painted a little green 
path to the honey-jar, the pistil is cunningly bent over so 
that it must come in contact with his furry coat, laden 
with pollen gathered from flowers previously visited, and 
the stamens are also inclined so that he may be well pow- 


dered ere he goes on his way. With native caution the 
locust does not open all her flower vases at once, the 
blossom-thrill seeming to pass slowly down each cluster. 
The pistil, deftly hidden in a little white pillar, shows 
even in the bud the form of the legume into which it 
is to develop. 

Another papilionaceous flower is just coming into 

bloom,—the clover. Here and there a plant bears those 
curious, grayish heads, which give small promise of the 
crimson beauty of later days. The bobolink seems the 
more closely associated with the clover, but it is now, ere 
the duties of nesting press too heavily, that these musicians 
of the meadow are in the full rapture of song. To 
Thoreau the voice of the bobolink was “as if he touched 
his harp within a vase of liquid melody and when he 
lifted it out the notes fell like bubbles from the trembling 
strings.” 
Monsieur sat upon the fence, the other day, giving an 
appreciative audience ample opportunity to study his 
physiogomy. He was much occupied in the care of his 
feathers, stroking them appreciatively with a little black 
bill, and occasionally pausing to jingle his silver bells. 
In a front view his resemblance to the blackbird family is 
very marked, he has even for a moment some of the sane- 
timoniousness of his uncle, the crow. But his gravity 
lasts only a second, and he is off on his mad revels, show- 
ing his black and white coat and buff bonnet to marked 
advantage. His attire will fade with his song, and before 
August is here his best vocal efforts will be but as “ sweet 
bells jangled.” 


“ TEACHING SHAKESPEARE.’ 


BY HELEN M. WINSLOW. 


“Which is the better method of teaching a class in 
Shakespeare ?”’ asked a teacher recently of Dr. Rolfe, 
one of the best of American Shakespearian scholars. 
“Should a play be taken up by topics, before the average 
class in our public schools, or would you simply read it 
with them ?” 

“T should read it carefully,” was the reply, “taking 
up every point critically and analytically. Let the pupils 
become interested in the story, the characters, the inci- 
dents. Teach them the connections, the use of language, 
both in the days of Shakespeare and now, omitting no 
matters of general interest in the play. Of course, with 
such a class, you could not go into abstract principles, or 
the too deep endeavor to find Shakespeare the man, in 
Shakespeare’s work. But teach them, above all things, 
to read the plays understandingly, critically, and lovingly. 
In that way they will become intelligent and appreciative 
lovers of a class of reading that our young people are too 
apt to neglect.” 

In the first place the teacher must know something of 
the subject to be taught. How can one who has not 
studied, and studied thoroughly, the subject of algebra, 
say, expect to teach it successfully ? And if this be true 
of mathematics it is true of English literature. It is not 
enough to have learned what is contained in the textbook 
of English literature about Shakespeare. It is not enough 
to have seen his plays on the stage, even with such match- 
less interpreters as Booth and Barrett. One must have 
read Shakespeare, and not only that, one must have read 
about him. Begin with Professor Dowden’s Primer of 
Shakespeare, after reading the plays, or in connection 
with them. Then go on to Halliwell Phillips, Knight, 
Alexander Dyce, Mr. Furness, Hudson, Grant White, Dr. 
Rolfe, Mrs. Jameson’s Characteristics of Women, or any 
other of the standard writers on Shakespeare you may 
choose. In this subject, as in the case of many others, 
the more you read about it the less you will think you 
know; but do not be discouraged. Flounder on and you 
will be able to catch at many straws and not a few good 
solid planks in the sea of Shakespearian study. 


As to teaching, take a play,—‘‘The Tempest,” for 
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instance,—and read it with the class. Let the pupils read 
while you watch carefully that no word of obsolete, or 
changed meaning, no obscure expression is allowed to pass 
unnoticed. The words yare and yarely occur on the first 
page. What scholar would remember to look in the 
glossary for the words unless you remind him to do it 
now? By the way, the habit of looking out doubtful 
points at once, instead of postponing them till a more 
convenient season is one which will be of lifelong benefit 
to the pupil. 

“The Tempest” is one of the latest works of Shake- 
speare. Teach a class to note the differences between 
his early and his later style. The use of rhyme, so gen- 
eral among the earlier plays, has almost disappeared here. 
A good critic, it is said, could tell by Miranda’s first speech 
in what part of Shakespeare’s life the play was written, 
so greatly does his construction, meter and rhyme change 
toward the close of the last period of his writing. 

In “Midsummer Night’s Dream,” for instance, one 
may look almost through the entire play before finding a 
conjunction ending a line of rhyme. What does the 
change show? That as he wrote more the author beeame 
more natural and easy in his use of language. What he 
has to say is the main thing; the meter takes care of 
itself. 

The story of “The Tempest” has never been traced to 
any other source, and is the only play in which it was 
original. Shakespeare was a good borrower; but he so 
clothed and adorned the tales he appropriated that no 
one can object to that. 

“The Tempest” is peculiar, too, in being the only play 
which is true to the unities. The whole action of the 
play can be supposed to take place in four hours, and the 
scene confined to a single island. Another remarkable 
thing about it is its nautical correctness. Although Shakes- 
peare had never been to sea, except, possibly, in crossing 
the British Channel, he manages his ship exactly as a sea- 
captain would have done, and his passengers and sailors 
behave in a perfectly natural way. 

In reading any drama we must keep in mind the pur- 
pose each scene is to play regarding the whole. In “The 
Tempest”’ the first scene, containing an account of the 
shipwreck, is most important. This introduces to us the 
characters on ship-board while the inhabitants of the 
island appear in the next. There are many peculiar uses 
of ~ords in the first part of the play which will necessitate 
slow study. “ Heaved hence,” for “thrust hence,” was 
elegant enough when the play was written. Our word 
“heaven’’ is only a form of the same word meaning “ thrown 
up.” The word “its” was just coming into use in Shakes- 
peare’s day. It is found several times in the latest plays. 
Milton used “its” only three or four times, while the 
word will be found in the Bible but once. “ His” was used 
as the plural of ‘‘it’’ before the Elizabethian age. 

Another curious change in the meaning of words will 
be found in the word “stomach.” Prospero says he has 
an “undergoing stomach,” meaning fortitude. In “ Much 
Ado About Nothing,” stomach is used for appetite. We 
are told again that Cardinal Wolseley was a man of un- 
bounded stomach, meaning, not that he was corpulent, but 
that he had an unbounded ambition. “Coil” had an ob- 
solete meaning, as in “shuffling off this mortal coil ;” 
and “upstarting hair,” is another illustration of the same 
thing. 

The first grammar was issued during Shakespeare’s 
time, although he may never have seen one. Words were 
pronounced differently then in many cases, as in the case 
of “mis-conster” for “ misconstrue”; the word “ache” 
was pronounced “ake” as a verb, and “ aitch” as a noun. 
We have words which bear the same relation to each 
other now: as “speak” and “speech,” “bake” and 
“batch.” “Urchin” was formerly the name of a hedge- 
hog. The name as applied to the small boy in our own 
time is not, perhaps, without its reason, as the analogy is 
not very far-fetched. 

The puns and plays upon words and phrases are useful 
as giving us insight into the customs of thatday. Doubt- 
less our own jokes will not be easily explained two hun- 
dred years hence. Teach the pupil the relation of con- 
temporaneous events. Shakespeare died four years before 
the Pilgrims landed at Plymouth. There are many refer- 
ences to the Puritans in Shakespeare’s writings. 

’ Ferdinand complains of «painful sports,” meaning weari- 
some. The Puritan divines preached “ painful sermons,” 


meaning that great pains had been bestowed upon them ; 
though doubtless the more modern meaning would also 
apply. 
“Crisp channels” is one of those expressions with ob- 
solete meanings,—meaning not dried up with heat, but 
ruffled or crisped with cool winds. The “green sour 
ringlets” which Ariel refers to were a source of mysteri- 
ous wonder for a long time. The sour taste was attrib- 
uted for one thing, to the influence of dancing elves. The 
passage is now known to refer toa peculiar fungus growth 
which, decaying, enriches the earth. 

Do not be content with pointing out hidden meanings 
and obsolete words, however; hold up and illustrate the 
exquisite beauty and poetry of the fine passages and 
the subtle delicacy and power of the characters which, 
although they are but creations of one man’s brain will 
ever seem to the world living, moving, and exceedingly 


human beings. 
The scholar who is old enough to take up the reading 


of Shakespeare at all, is not too young to understand 
something of the artless naturalness of Miranda, the 
scholarly mind of Prospero, the silliness, ugliness, and 
profundity of Caliban, the manliness of Ferdinand, or the 
dainty, airy grace of Ariel. Teach them all you can see 
in the play under consideration, and when you read it 
over again you will find that you have overlooked many 
things. 

One point which will be apt to interest children, or 
young people, is the extent to which Shakespeare’s phrases 
have become incorporated into the English language as 
common speech, or even as slang. The girl who calls 
some youth a “milksop” or “loggerhead” is quoting 
Shakespeare. The boy who has “sold” another, or who 
says his “cake is all dough,” has done the same thing. 
The term “ eye-sore,” meaning annoyance, and the much 
abused and long-suffering figure referring to the “elm 
and the vine” are from the same source. ‘All Greek to 
me,” send one packing,” “as the day is long,” “ pack- 
ing a jury,” “kill with kindness,” “familiarity breeds 
contempt,” “hit or miss,” “dead as a door-nail,” “bag 
and baggage,” “love is blind,” “the short and long of 
it,” “a wild-goose chase,” “ getting even with,” “ birds of 
a feather,” and indeed hundreds of other familiar phrases 
are direct quotations from Shakespeare. 

“Pity ‘tis, ‘tis true,” that so many people who con- 
stantly use them, know so little of the matchless writings 
and wonderful genius of him they unconsciously quote. 


PRUSSIAN SCHOOLS SEVENTY 
YEARS AGO. 


BY L. RK. KLEMM. PH. D., OHIO. 


When Gust. Fr. Dinter became superintendent of the 
schools of Eastern Prussia (his office was at Koenigsberg 
on the Baltic), he found the schools in a deplorable con- 
dition, and with true insight into what is most needed for 
improving the schools, namely to improve the teachers, 
he set about to work that wonderful cure that has become 
a matter of history and the effects of which are notice- 
able even to this day. Dinter tells almost incredible 
things to illustrate the stupidity and low standard of the 
teachers of his province. 

One of these teachersbelieved that the “ Daughter of 
Zion” had been a young woman of questionable repute, 
living somewhere about the palace of Solomon. Another 
of the teachers, who had to teach “ religion” (as German 
public school teachers do even now), told his pupils that 
the Capernaum River emptied into Lake Gennesareth. A 
third claimed that there were wild sheep in the woods of 
Prussia, commonly called deer. A fourth cared naught 
for the contradiction of his advanced pupils, but claimed 
it possible to slaughter 7} sheep, or drive that many to 


THE 


covery in your school.” 
to hear a compliment, and said smiling, “ May I ask 
what it is?” 
human mind has a remarkably tough life. 
your power to kill divine reason with a club, but it seems 
to live on despite your efforts to kill it.” 


school inspector. 
ing contrary to God’s intentions and the best interests of 
the state, by trying to elevate the common people toa 
higher level of existence. 
have predestined them to the purely mechanical drudgery. 
If they learn to think, they will revolutionize the world. 
I tell you, you are sinning against the dictates of common 
prudence as well as divine law.” 
philosophizing with the narrow mind, while he carved his 
steak, but his work in Prussia proved conclusively that 
his philosophy needed no argument. 


was in the Marquette School, Chicago. 
building they have small cards 2 by 4 inches with the same 
twelve topics printed on each. The principal had 2,000 
of these cards printed at one time. 


2. Direction from us. 
climate. 5. Soil and productions. 6. People and oceu- 
pations. 
ment. 


solving examples in mental arithmetic ; indeed, so quickly 
did one answer follow the other, that his suspicion was 
aroused. He stepped nearer, and noticed that a boy 
raised his hand before a question was given out. He 
asked, “Why do you raise your hand before you 
know the example 


said the boy innocently. 
quaintance,” he said turning to the teacher, “there is 


evidently method in this madness.” In a large class of 
girls, the superintendent found not a single pupil who felt 
it impossible to draw a four-cornered circle. In another, 


“Oh, I know what’s coming,” 
“Tam glad to make your ac- 


pupil gave it as his opinion that Jesus’s chief occupation 


had been to conduct other people’s law suits. 


One day Dinter spent some time in a school where he 


observed a wholesale slaughter of innocent minds by 
means of mechanical drill and routine. Yet, despite the 
stultifying procedure of the teacher, he found a few bright 
pupils who seemed to make commendable progress, and he 
felt that they did so, not because they were thus taught, 
but in spite of being thus taught. When the teacher, a 
pompous, middle-aged man, accompanied him to the gate, 
the latter turned and said, “ I have made a delightful dis- 


Of course the teacher expected 


Dinter’s answer was, “ I observed that the 
You do all in 


One day Dinter took dinner at a hotel table in com- 


pany with representative citizens of the town, upon whom 
he had urged the necessity of improving the schools ; he 
was much annoyed by an aristocratic landowner, who 
seemed bent upon forcing his narrow views upon the 


Said he: “ Mr. Inspector, you are act- 


God, nature, and the country 


Dinter did not feel like 


GEOGRAPHY TOPICS. 


One of the best recitations we ever heard in geography 
All through the 


The teacher prepares on separate slips for each recita- 


tion the subjects for advance and extended review work, 
and shuffles them upon her desk. When a pupil is called 
upon to recite he steps to the desk, draws his subject, and 
recites upon it, and if it comes within the scope of his 
topic card, he recites upon the subject in the order of 
these topics. 
his textbook teaches, he must have read enough outside to 
know something upon each topic. 


It is not enough that he has learned what 
The topics upon the card are as follows: 1. Location. 
3. How reached. 4. Surface and 


7. Water bodies. 8. Education. 9. Govern- 
10. Religion. 11. Chief cities. 12. Facts. 


A DEVICE THAT WORKED WELL. 


We saw a Chicago primary teacher illustrate to her 


class effectively the way one has to go to the bottom of 
things before reaching the top, in problems. 
24 Ibs cost 96 cents. 


What will 34 lbs. cost ? 


the pasture. A fifth made sixteen mistakes in spelling 
infour lines. A sixth (a discharged specimen) complained 
in a petition to the king, that the township Haudlaken 
had defrauded him of $200,570. Dinter, who was com- 
missioned to investigate the case, discovered that the man 
whom he had thought crazy at first, was right, but that 
he really claimed only $275 due him. The man wrote 
200 and 5 and 70 thus, 200,570. 

In the city of Memel Dinter inspected a school, one 


day, and found that the pupils were remarkably swift in 
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Teacu how much of character is revealed in the books 


taken from the public library. 


InpUcE some bookseller in your town to carry in stock 


and display prominently, a few of the best books that sell 
for a trifle. 
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July 5, 1888, 


TERRITORY OF THE ORIGINAL STATES. 

Mr. A. H. Kelley, of the Chapman School, of whose 
class work in illuminated history we gave illustrations 
recently, had among other things the following map of 
the territory of the original states. It was in colors, but’ 
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we have given it in lines, which answer every purpose as 
well and our purpose much better. 


Delaware. Connecticut. 
No. Carolina. i> Northwest Ter. 
» 


Massachusetts. Hs Canada. 
New York. 


Maryland. 


Florida. 


7 So. Carolina. 


Georgia. 


Pennsylvania. 


Virginia. 


| New Jersey. 


YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL PARK. 


BY ADDIE MAY GREENE, 8T. JOSEPH, MO. 

Every teacher should be a tourist. Every tourist should visit 
Yellowstone Park. It is the most wonderful area on the globe. It 
reveals to the scientist unbounded fields for exploration, showing 
abundant evidences of subterranean fires; geological formations of 
the most unique and magnificent types; geysers that spout their 
waters, hotter than the boiling point, more than two hundred feet 
high ; hundreds of hot springs; and a thousand other curious and 
intensely interesting objects which nature has grouped together no- 
where else as here. 

I doubt if a jollier or more appreciative party than ours ever lost 
itself in the wilds of the Park, and found its way back to civil- 
ization. Why should not the teacher be the happiest and jolliest 
individual in the world during vacation ? Nobody works harder. 
Nobody has more capacity for keen enjoyment. So we thought, 
and if you'd seen our tanned skins, our scuffed shoes, and the gen- 
eral unprofessional air of the party at the end of the first day, 
you'd never have guessed we knew anything of conic sections or 
Greek roots. I shall not speak of individuals other than our driver, 
William Donahoo, guide, philosopher, and friend. If ever there 
was a treasure, it was he. He combines the kindest heart, the 
biggest hat, the thickest overcoat, the worst-worn overalls, the 
ugliest horses, the best collection of y: the hardest sense of 
any man in the Rocky Mountains. 

‘When you see me, you see the whole family,” said Donahoo. 
‘T never married, for I never found a woman that wanted me bad 
enough.” 

After supper of the first night we explored the Mammoth Hot 
Springs by moonlight, and again in the morning just as the sun was 
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the hotel and extend over several square miles. They have all 

been formed by mineral deposits, mostly calcareous, and show the 

most splendid coloring in stripes from three to twenty feet wide. 

Iron is abundant, and its bright red color mixes with snow-white, 

bright green, black, salmon, gold-brown and the like, making a 
brilliant display. ‘The water issues from the terraces in vents and 
forms exquisitely fretted borders to the basins. A sulphurous odor 
pervades the region. Further on, the terraces 
are snowy-white, and rise 200 feet high, with 
great caves as dangerous to the explorer as the 
pools of boiling water into which he is likely to 
step. The view from the summit is novel and 
weird, the appearance being that of frozen water- 
falls. Below is Liberty Cap, a solitary stone pyra- 
mid forty-five feet high and twenty feet in diame- 
ter. We were told that it resembled the head of 
a man, and by hard stretch of the imagination, 
the chief features of a big, deformed face could be 
made out. Liberty Cap is thought to be the cone 
of an extinct geyser. The cracks show evidence 
of great age, and we felt that thore was danger of the rock split- 
ting in two and crushing us to the earth. In this region the ex- 
periment of catching trout in one stream and cooking it in a neigh- 
hboring geyser has been frequently made with success. 

All of the Park is more than 6,000 feet high, and many peaks 
are higher than 9,000 feet. Bunsen’s Peak towers 9,500 feet at the 
left of the road leading to Golden Gate. It is a sharply defined 
peak of bright yellow porphyry. Beyond are Kingman’s Pass, 
Rustic Falls, and the cafion, all of which closely resemble Colorado 
scenes. Leaving the Pass, the grand sight of ten mountains covered 
with perpetual snow, dawns on the wondering vision at once. The 
picture is beautiful, the bluest of skies above, the greenest of valleys 
below, Mt. Holmes with its long snowdrifts, Electric Peak all red 
and bare. The splendid road along which our Concord coach is 
drawn cost $100,000. It leads past the Obsidian Cliffs, jet-black 
glossy lava hills 250 feet high and 1,000 feet long. When the road 
was constructed, great fires were built upon the largest masses of 
obsidian, which, after being sufficiently expanded by heat, were 
suddenly cooled by dashing hot water on them. This is probably 
the only piece of glass road in the world. Beaver Luke, near by, 
is a mile long, and was formed by beavers obstructing the creek 
with thirty or forty dams. 

Early in the afternoon we arrived at Norris Geyser Basin. Ata 
distance it presents the appearance of the yards of a round-house, 
where the engines are blowing and letting off steam. It was like 
taking a Turkish bath to go through the vapor. ‘This region is 
supposed to have once been a boiling lake There are caves of 
boiling mud and hot springs, some of which make as much noise as 
moving artillery wagons. ‘Teton Mt. (Idaho) is a beautiful sight, 
its white dome 13,691 feet high, being distinctly seen at a distance 


vast rolling {mountain of steam prolongs the height indefinitely. 
Old Faithful exhibits its wonderful ‘‘play’’ regularly once an 
hour. Beehive sends its waters 219 feet in the air, but its fall is 
on all sides. Few tourists venture so near Old Faithful as we did, 
for its waters are one degree above boiling point, just before the 
eruption. It was some time before we could stir an inch from our 
hot footing, as the boiling water flowed rapidly over the terraces 
long after the eruption ceased ; but after a time the flow decreased 
enough for us to pick our way carefully along the silvery frost-work 
and back to the hotel. Giantess is a geyser not far from Beehive. 
Its eruptions occur irregularly about once in fourteen days, and 
continue with more or less violence for sixteen hours. 


A little incident occurred on our way back to the lower basin. 
Donahoo made a sudden halt and exclaimed, ‘‘ There’s a porcupine, 
boys!’’ Instantly the ‘‘ boys’’ made for him and enveloped him 
with a huge overcoat. There was no use killing him, so we all 
amused ourselves poking him as he climbed the nearest tree and 
showered quills freely on us. After much sport, we proceeded on 
our journey. The overcoat was found to be thickly lined with 
quills tipped with black, and it took a good half hour’s picking to 
get them out. 

An early breakfast of the third day and we were off for the 
Grand Cafion. As we approachéd Mary's Mountain the road 
became rougher and steeper until it grew so precipitous that all 
passengers alighted and climbed the remaining two miles to the 
summit. We rested by the side of Mary’s Lake, a large, beautiful 
body of water 8,336 feet high. The sun was shining bright and 
warm ; but in a short time cold, leaden clouds obscured his rays, 
and when we reached the road leading to Yellowstone Lake, we 
were between two heavy rainstorms. A panorama of somber moun- 
tain scenery was being unfolded to us, and in the dim light of de- 
clining day we saw that ahead of us the ground was covered with 
several inches of hail. The Sulphur Mountains are the only other 
objects of note on this route. They are a number of detached buttes 
of pure sulphur, at the bases of which are powerful hot suphur 
springs. Steam issues in vents along the mountain sides. The 
largest spring measures twenty feet on the inside, and the water 
boils up seven feet. 

At length we were quartered in a new pine building, where 
fires were very welcome. The thermometer was only twenty- 
five degrees above zero at five o'clock, and ice was formed during 
the night. (This was September 10, when it was summer every- 
where else.) The following day was ideal. By eight o'clock the 
bright sun had dissipated the fog and warmed the air; so we set 
off on bronchos sure of foot, followed the sinuous trail which 
begins right at the doorstep, plunges at once down a slippery 
ravine, and proceeds along the most excitingly precipitous abysses 
with impunity. We dismounted at Point Inspiration. As if for 
our especial benefit the sun shot out his rays in full splendor, drop- 
ping his gold over the entire stretch of landscape. In the first 


of 130 miles. So ended the first day, the least interesting of all. 


stupor of astonishment we were incapable of any sensation. Then 


We had traveled twenty-two miles, and were gettiog a very dim 
idea of the size of the Park. It may surprise some of my readers 
to learn that the area of the Park is 3,575 square miles, or 2,500 
square miles more than the combined areas of Delaware and Rhode 
Island. When you've traveled hard for five days to see only a 
small portion of it, you begin to know what these figures mean, 
The word “‘ park’’ suggests civilization ; yet there is no place where 
one can so quickly get clear out of the world and feel it, too, as 
here. 

The second day includes first a visit to Lower Geyser Basin, ‘This 
basin spreads over about forty square miles and contains a thousand 
or more hot springs in groups. The Fountain is the object of great- 
est beauty here, a seemingly measureless cave of the most brilliant 
blue water, which pours over the geyser-tube every four hours and 
sends forth great masses of water ten feet high. Some jets rise 
fifty feet. Near it is the Paint Pot or Mad Caldron, a basin abont 
one hundred feet in circumference, of boiling clay of a deep pink 
eolor, shading to flesh color. The mud boils and sputters like 
mush and at the sides are two queer openings which in shape and 
sound of the mud-puffs are exactly like churns. ‘There are many 
wonderful sights here, but we hastened to the Upper Basin, the 
home of Grotto, Beehive, and other celebrities. Here one could 
profitably spend a week. We arrived just in time to see the cessa- 
tion of Splendid’s activities. Riverside was the next best thing. 
Its chimney looks as if built for the purpose. The action is pow- 
erful. The water always spouts five or six feet, and when in erup- 
tion shoots the vast column of boiling water to a great height from 
which it falls into the river below. The great body of tourists 
linger around Old Faithful, for the eruptions of the other geysers 
are so irregular that you may see this a dozen times while awaiting 
the eruption of some other. To see one great geyser several times 
is the next best thing to seeing the greatest of them once. I might 
make you see Old Faithful, but I could never make you feel it, and 
you must feel it to appreciate it. We saw two eruptions of Old 
Faithful before we realized what it was. There is only one way 
to do this. Dangerous as it may seem, we stood on the great 
mound of geyserite which the spring has formed, a piece of pro- 
jecting crust, six feet from the crater! Loud noises announce the 
eruption. The water becomes more agitated, then furious, sending 
upward higher and higher projections until at last a stream of 
boiling water six feet in diameter and 200 feet high, rushes up in 
one lofty and magnificent column, Imagine the effect on an ob- 
server in such close proximity. We crouched with terror for the 
first few seconds, but gaining courage, enjoyed the spectacle to the 
fullest extent. There is something fascinating about the scene, 
which holds you spellbound till all is over. As the eruptions last but 
five minutes, there is slight danger of the wind veering sufficiently 
to send the fall in the opposite direction. Here and here only can 
one comprehend the magnificence of the geyser, the violence of the 


rising over the mountains. The terraces begin a few rods from 


action, or properly view the prismatic display of its waters. A 


with the floods of sunshine came a sort of enchantment at the reve- 
lations of unsurpassed beauty and grandeur. Colossal walls,—not 
brown or red as in Colorado, but of every hue of yellow from white 
lemon to rich orange,—seemed to have been flung in the wildest 
confusion of which nature is capable. In front of us the towering 
walls rose thousands of feet, smooth and almost perpendicular, 
Here and there wese blotches of red, and in one place it looked as 
if a big pot of red paint had been overturned and splashed down 
the walls. Dense clusters of green trees have crowded in where 
the walls are broken. In direct contrast was the appearance on 
our side of the cafion. The rugged peaks were channeled and split 
into slender spires or thrown into conglomerate masses utterly wild 
in confusion, and unlike anything else in the world. The only sign 
of life was an eagle on a crag far away. And below, thousands of 
feet below, flashed the foaming river all green and white, with 
curves peeping out here, lost to sight, then again visible a dozen 
times. It is all so far away and dreamlike as to be almost super- 
natural, 

Now behold the river from the brink of the falls. The entire 
body of the Yellowstone, 200 feet crowded into 100 feet, precipi- 
tates itself in one rich volume to the depth of 360 feet,—twice the 
depth of Niagara,—into a concave basin of rock. On it roars and 
thunders until it has added a fall of 150 feet before it reaches the 
base of Point Lookout. ‘The distance, the sense of danger, the 
loneliness and solemnity of the scenes, linger in memory for hours 
after the brilliantly painted gorge is far behind. 

The best ride is a long one,—fifty miles,—a new route past the 
charming Virginia Cascades and the curious region known as Hell’s 
Half Acre, with its prismatic lakes and vapors. 

More pleasure, novelty, and profit cannot be crowded into five 
days. 

The accessibility of the Park since the construction of the North- 
ern Pacific road and its branch to Cinnabar, has made it the most 
desirable tour in America. The time required from Chicago is 
eleven days, and from St. Paul seven. This includes the five days 
at the Park. Coupon tickets arrange for everything. The scenic 
attractions of the Northern Pacific beyond Livingston, Montana, 
are not equaled anywhere on the Atlantic coast, or even in Colorado. 


— The Jast verse the poet Longfellow ever wrote was the closing 
stanza of ‘‘ The Bells of San Blas,’’ which he penned March 15, 
1882. It is this: 


**O Bells of San Blas, in vain 
Ye call back the past again ; 
The Past is dead to your prayer ; 
Out of the shadows of night 
The world rolls into light ; 
It is daybreak everywhere.”’ 


—Acts and Anecdotes af Authors, 
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VACATION SONG. 


nyY H. H, LINCOLN, MASTER LYMAN SCHOOL, 


Good-bye to school ; ’tis an unwise rule 
To toil and toil for aye; 

Not arrow sent from bow kept bent 
Doth hit the mark alway. 


Vacation’s here, a time so dear 
To hand or head that works ; 

For toil-earned rest is ever best,— 
A blessing in it lurks. 


Then off for fields, where nature yields 
To weary bodies health ; 

Where air is free, birds full of glee, 
And sunlight rich in wealth. 


For mountain height, when morning’s light 
First kisses its rugged tip ; 

For sea-beat shore, where surges roar, 
And ocean curls his lip. 


For forest trees, where the murmuring breeze 
Speaks low its tale of love ; 

’Neath starry sky, when God seems nigh, 
Within, around, above. 


Where’er you roam, by ocean’s foam, 
By mountain, lake, or river, 

Bring back the wealth of robust health, 
And bless the Great All Giver. 


A TRIP WITH MY BOYS TO THE OLD 
HOME OF GEN. ISRAEL PUTNAM. 


BY ALFRED 8. ROE, WORCESTER, MASS, 

The heroes of the War of the Rebellion have pretty effectually 
eclipsed those of the Revolution and earlier periods in American 
history, but now and then one, by reason of some peculiar act of 
daring, continues to maintain his place and to excite the admiration 
of young and old, in spite of the long intervals of years. 

Among the immortals of the last century there is no one upon 
whom the boyish mind loves to linger longer than upon Israel Putnam, 
whose whole life seems one unbroken record of adventure and 
bravery. From the time when, a small boy, he braved death in 
a bird-nesting expedition in Salem, Mass., through the frontier life 
of later years, the French and Indian Wars, and that glorious ride 
at Horseneck, down to the close of the Revolution, his career was 
one to excite juvenile emulation to almost a white heat. 

In the month of October, 1886, a party of schoolboys, with their 
teacher, thinking to make the most of a Saturday holiday, left 
their city, Worcester, Mass., at an early hour and at about 9 o'clock 
reached the town of Pomfret, a name familiar to all readers of 
Patnam’s life. It was the work of a few moments to climb the 
steep railroad embankment, to cross several pastures, and to reach 
the road which led to Wolf’s Den. The good people along the 
way wonder at our numbers, and learning our purpose admonish us 
to not carry the Den away. A farmer is overtaken after leaving 
the cave, and his slow-going, sleepy oxen find their load suddenly 
increased as a dozen or more individuals unceremoniously climb 
into his wagon. He tells us that he has already heard of us. He 
had just been to a cider mill with fifty bushels of apples, but at the 
mill they couldn’t make us out. They saw us climb the bank, but 
as we had no guns we couldn’t be hunters; and it was the final 
conclusion that we must be in search of work. The truth was we 
were going away from work. One of the boys held up a camera 
tripod that he was carrying, saying, ‘‘ This is all we have to shoot 
with,”’ 

The path to the cave is well trodden, and the mark of the visitor is 
evident in names cut in neighboring trees, chiseled into the rock 
itself. The Den is in the face of a ledge of rock of a granite nat- 
ure, and was probably made by some faulting in nature’s throes. 
To this point Putnam and his neighbors had chased the fierce 
mother-wolf, after along run, even to the Connecticut river and 
back. They had easily followed her by her three feet, the fourth 
having been lost ina trap. It was nearly midnight when he pro- 
posed to his company, one after the other, to invade the cave and 
destroy the beast. All declining, including his colored servant, he 
is said to have exclaimed: ‘‘I am ashamed to have a coward in 
my family; 1 will go myself.’’ How he did go in three times, and 
how the animal was killed, everybody knows, but to us with the 
eave in sight the story gained new interest. It is only a short dis- 
tance through these woods to the old home of Putnam and his fol- 
lowers, where at that late hour, in the winter of 1742-3, the women 
and children were lamenting the dangers in which the husbands 
and fathers were placed. By actual measurement we found the 
cave to be twenty-six feet. ‘The opening is just two feet square, 
and after the boys had all wriggled in and out they had a higher 
opinion, if possible, of General Putnam’s bravery than they had 
had before. The boys group themselves about the entrance and a 
little above, and by means of the camera are speedily, permanently, 
associated with the Den. 

After a four miles’ walk we reach the farm. This is the place 
which he purchased when a young man of twenty-two, and with 
his newly-wedded wife took up his abode in that part of Pomfret, 
called Mortlake. Tere he resided, when public affairs did not call 
him away from home, till his return from the French and Indian 
Wars, in 1765. His advent to the town was not regarded with 
much favor, but the adventure at the Wolf's Den gave him a rep- 
utation with his fellow townsmen which he greatly improved in the 
following years by his industry, nerve, and resolution. Going into 


the French War in 1755, 9 second lieutenant, he returned 9 solonel, 


and probably the most noted military man in New England. The 
story of the wolf had not lost anything in the years of his service, 
and he was often known as General Wolf. His home became so 
great a resort of his admirers from far and wide, that his means 
were somewhat strained to meet the claims upon his hospitality. 
To obviate this trouble and, perhaps, to realize substantially upon 
his reputation, he moved his family to the village of Brooklyn, 
three miles away, and opened an inn, having for his sign a figure 
of “General Wolf”’ in full regimentals. But to the old home he 
returned when, stricken with paralysis, his fighting days were over, 
and to the last he was the most popular man iu the vicinity. The 
red house is very little changed, save that an addition has been put 
on to the west end. The large sitting-room, with its inevitable 
buffet, is as it was a century ago. Opening from this room toward 
the west is a little snuggery, in which I fancy the old hero sat when 
he told his life’s story over to his first biographer, Colonel Hum- 
phrey. In front of the house, just over the garden wall, is a pear- 
tree, still well preserved, that the General planted, and clambering 
over it is a grape-vine grown from a cutting brought by him from 
New Jersey. When he died in 1790 the fences were taken down 
and a straight procession was formed to the village of Brooklyn, 
and so long was this, I was told, that when the head had reached 
the church the rear had not left the house. 

Leaving the red house behind us, we go across fields again to the 
road over a course often traversed by Putnam, and make our way to 
the place of his burial. No prettier village exists in New England 
than this same Brooklyn, and the visitor finds ample material for 
thought and inspection. It has the common, so often a prominent 
feature in the eastern town, and on this stands the meeting-house, 
built just before the Revolution and of which the General was ap- 
pointed bell ringer, in view of his great importance in the com- 
munity. In this very building he united with the church, and here, 
a stricken old man, he asked the pardon of his fellow Christians 
and of his God for his hard words at Bunker Hill, and here, too, 
we know that, sotto voce he added, ‘‘It was enough to make an 
angel swear to see those cowards run away.’’ Also in this very 
edifice the final scene in his history was enacted when his pastor, 
Dr. Whitney, preached the funeral sermon. A half mile west, and 
in the old part of the Brooklyn church ground, we stand beside the 
grave of the man who, perhaps, more than any other of the Revo- 
lutionary period, has inspired the boyish heart. Originally, the 
grave was covered with a white marble slab, eight feet long and 
five broad, raised by means of a wall, two feet from the ground. 
The slab bore this inscription, the composition of President Dwight 
of Yale College : 


SACRED BE THIS MONUMENT 
to the memory 
of 
ISRAEL PUTNAM, ESQUIRE, 
Senior in the armies 


the United States of America 
who 
was born at Salem, 
in the Province of Massachusetts, 
on the 7%" day of January 
A. D. 1718, 
and died 
on the 19tP of May 
A. D. 1790. 


PASSENGER, 


if thou art a soldier, 
drop a tear over the dust of a Hero, 
who 
ever attentive 
to the lives and happiness of his men, 
dared to lead 
where any dared to follow;, 
if a Patriot, 
remember the distinguished and gallant services 
rendered thy country 
by the Patriot who sleeps beneath this marble; 
if thou art honest, generous and worthy, 
render a cheerful tribute of respect 
to a man 
whose generosity was singular, 
whose honesty was proverbial ; 
who 
raised himself to universal esteem 
and offices of eminent distinction, 
by personal worth 
and a 


useful life. 


Ruthless relic hunters have chipped away the marble till much 
of the inscription is lost, and the slab is contracted to the dimen- 
sions of about five feet by two and a half. Thus diminished it 
long since fell between the walls designed for its support, and the 
materials used in the walls have also been carried away till only a 
few fragments remain. Ag at the cave, visitors inscribed their 
paltry names. So here we find scores of reminders of insignificant 
people who made an unfair exchange in carrying away solid tokens 
and leaving their own appellations. The slab is covered with these 
marks, either penciled or cut into the soft marble. Vexed at this 
constant desecration and fearful that soon not a trace of the memo- 
rial would be left, Hon. Wm. H. Putnam, great-grandson of the 
General, in 1885, had the stone removed to his own door-yard, 
where beneath a pear tree it is, for the time being, safe from writer 
and carver. Here we found it, and being a numerous body we 
soon managed to place it upright against a tree and make a pict- 
ure of it. 

The tavern of which General Putnam was manager and proprie- 
tor, was situated nearly opposite the church, and in a field near this 
home he was ploughing when the news of Lexington and Concord 
came. The team left attached to the plough, the sudden saddling 


of the horse, and the immediate departure for Cambridge, are 
scenes that syery American schoolboy has repeatedly seen in imag, 


ination. Again the boys are photographed, this time in front of 
the field where General Putnam’s last farm work was done,—for 
when he came home, just at the close of the Revolution, his shock 
of paralysis prevented manual labor. His first wife died in 1765, 
having been the mother of ten children. His second wife died dur- 
ing the War, so on his return he made his home with his son at the 
red farm house, and did not resume his tavern keeping. Where 
this stood, everything is changed and there is nothing to remind us 
of what was. 

It is nearly a hundred years since our hero passed to his reward, 
and it is useless denying that bis adopted state has been slow to 
properly memorialize her most distinguished citizen. At last, how- 
ever, an appropriation of ten thousand dollars was secured, and on 
the 17th of June of this year, in his village of Brooklyn, an eques- 
trian monument was dedicated to the patriot and soldier. 

Filled with an increased reverence for the Revolutionary veteran, 
we leave the scenes of his life and deatli behind us and step rap- 
idly off for Danielsonville, four miles away. There we take cars 
for home. We have walked more than fourteen miles, have ridden, 
on reaching Worcester, sixty miles, and have bright pictures in 
memory’s gallery of places connected with the career of General 
Israel Putnam. 

In the first week in November, the remains of General Putnam 
were taken from their former resting place and reburied in front 
of the Mortlake House, and in February, 1887, the tablet was 
placed in a glass case in the State House in Hartford. 


OUR INLAND SEA. 

Among the western spurs of the Rocky Mountains lies the Dead 
Sea of America. Unlike that of Asia, our Dead Sea lies more than 
four thousand feet above sea level. How high is that? Compare 
this altitude with that of some of the eastern mountains of our 
country and we can forma better idea of its elevation. It is nearly 
fifteen hundred feet higher than the average height of the Appa- 
lachian Mountains, about seventeen hundred feet lower than Mt. 
Washington and some twenty-two hundred feet lower than the 
highest peak of that system, Black Dome. Within the lake rise 
mountains that are three thousand feet above its level. To the 
east and southeast stand the rugged gray walls of the Wasatch 
range, which rise to an altitude of 10,000 to 12,000 feet above sea 
level. Although the waters of Bear river on the north and Jordan 
river on the south run into the Great Lake, yet its waters remain 
denser and salter than are the ocean’s, and nearly as dense and 
salty as are the waters of the Dead Sea. West and southwest of 
the lake may be found what is left of the Great American Desert. 
The lake is about 100 miles long by 60 miles wide, and covers an 
area of 2,500 square miles, Its depth varies from twenty to sixty 
feet. It contains nearly fourteen per cent. of solids, which, in ad- 
dition to common salt, are carbonate of lime, sulphate of lime, 
chloride of magnesia, and Epsom salt. Its density is 1.107, which 
is considerably more than that of the Atlantic. No fish live in 
these waters, and but few birds are found along its shores. The 
sea gull has been transplanted to this silent sea, and it seems to 
thrive well in its new home. The coming of the railroads has 
wakened the lake into new life. Bathing resorts are built here 
and there, wherever the beach is sufficiently clean to allow it. 
Skiffs and pleasure boats dance over its surface, and the summer 
season finds thousands of visitors flocking to these resorts to enjoy 
the luxury of bathing in the lake, Salt Lake City is distant from 
the lake about twelve miles, though the bathing resorts are from 
eighteen to twenty miles from the city. On these beaches are 
erected fine hotels and commodious bathing houses. Trains run 
from Salt Lake City to these resorts every two hours during the 
season. ‘The round trip is made for fifty cents, while the bath 
costs twenty-five cents additional. Many tourists visit the lake 
and take a plunge in its waters even in the winter months. On the 
30th of May not less than five thousand pecple flocked to Garfield 
beach to enjoy the holiday. Of these, hundreds went into the 
water, though it was a little early in the season. In June, July, 
and August, the season is at its best. Bands of music are present 
to lend additional charms to the pleasure. Skiffs are flying over 
the waters. Trains are coming in with coaches filled with men, 
women, and children, all anxious to see the lake and to float on its 
waves. 

As the water is so dense, one can walk out in it without sinking 
deeper than to the shoulders. One can see many persons lying flat 
as if on the surface. Are you wearied with the seaside resorts and 
desirous of something new? Are you suffering from overwork ? 
Are you nervous? Have you lost your appetite? Come to the 
great Salt Lake and spend a few days or weeks on its waters, and 
you will feel restored to life. What a tonic a bath in itis! You 
plunge into the waves, dive beneath its surface, float on its bosom, 
and enjoy to your heart’s content the luxury of this ocean bath. 
Out of the waters you find salt in your ears, salt in your eyebrows, 
and salt in your hair. And what an appetite! You eat as if you 
had had no food for twenty hours. The lunch tables are covered 
with lunch baskets and surrounded by hungry bathers, who, like 
yourself, are filled with new life and new hope. 

The teachers of the nation should take advantage of the oppor- 
tunity offered them this summer to see something of the United 
States. All that can do so should visit the Pacific coast in July. 
The mountains and t can not be described in their fullness. 
One must see them 1 er to feel their grandeur and sublimity. 
Take a glance at the Great Plains, spend a day in Denver, climb 
the mountains, feast your eyes on the beauties of California and the 
grandeur of the Pacific. But should you return home without the 
luxury of a bath in the great Salt Lake, you will miss that which 
otherwise would be one of the happiest experiences of your trip. 

Salt Lake City, June 19, R. ©, 5, 
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July 5, 1888. 
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OF EDUCATION. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


LATIN PRONUNCIATION. 


Mr. R. L. Perkins, of Boston, has suggested that I write an ar- 
ticle, “‘ showing a little more specifically how it is that one well 
drilled in the new pronunciation will never be at a loss respecting 
the place of the accent in words of more than two syllables, and 
how scanning and prosody will be mastered, as it were, before one 
reaches Virgil in his course.”’ 

No one, so far as I know, advocates reading Virgil in the first 
year of the Latin course. Yet pupils during that year learn the 
declensions and conjugations, including many words of more than 
two syllables, and read three or four books of Cwsar. It is hardly 
to be supposed that in good schools they are in a constant state of 
uncertainty about the pronungiation of all words of more than one 


syllable, until they have read a book or two of Virgil. I should, 
therefore, like to hear from Mr. Perkins, of what sort the words 
were which the eminent poet found himself unable to accent. He 
surely did not hesitate between fuérunt and fuérunt, or principis and 
principis ; nor did he probably say amicus for amicus. In the 
case of entirely new words (say, for instance, cammdrus, lobster), 
doth a pupil who had been drilled for a year in the Roman pronun- 
ciation without any Latin poetry and one who had read twelve 
books of the acid would hesitate between cammdrus and cam- 
mdrus, and would settle the question by referring to the lexicon. 

During the first year a pupil should master little by little all the 

rules of prosody and many of the exceptions, and should besides 
have learned many quantities for which no rules can be given. 
For example, in learning the first declension he finds out that “ in 
words declined by cases, final a is short, except in the ablative sin- 
gular of the first declension ’’ ; and that ‘‘ as, es, and os are long, is 
us, and ys are short,’’ but “‘is is long in plural cases.’ He also 
learns that ripa, and not ripa, is the word for river-bank, and hav- 
ing learned to pronounce the word correctly at the start, and to in- 
dicate the quantity by the pronunciation (as he must if he really 
pronounces by the Roman method), he is no more likely to say 
ripa than to say Zdea in English for dea. When he reaches the 
third declension, he learns the rules for increments of nouns, and 
with the conjugations those for increments of verbs, all the while 
adding tohis stock of words of whose pronunciation he is sure. 
Thus it is that when Virgil is reached, he has nothing more to learn 
than the scheme of the dactylic hexameter and the quantity of the 
new words. 
_ I do not wish to seem to take the position of opposing the read- 
ing of Latin poetry, or of denying its many and unquestionable ad- 
vantages, but [ simply maintain that a boy who has had a year of 
preparatory drill, and bas read the usual amount of Cesar and 
Cicero, need not be in doubt about the quantity of those words of 
two syllables which he has met, and that he will be on an equality 
with the pupil who has read Virgil, so far as words new to both are 
concerned. 

[ should like to see this question of the Roman pronunciation 
fully discussed in these colamus, and to know how many teachers 
really teach their scholars to use that pronunciation accurately, and 
what difficulties they encounter. 

Cincinnati, J. C, ROLFE. 


AN ACT TO AID SMALL TOWNS TO PROVIDE THEM- 
SELVES WITH SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS. 


Be it enacted, etc., as follows: 

Sect. 1. Any two or more towns the valuation of each of which 
does not exceed two million five hundred thousand doliars, and the 
aggregate number of schools in all of which is not more than fifty 
nor less than thirty, may, by vote of the several towns, unite for 
the purpose of the employment of a superintendent of schools uader 
the provisions of this act. 

Srct. 2. When such a union has been effected, the school com- 
mittees of the towns comprising the union shall form a joint com- 
mittee, and for the purposes of this act said joint committee shall 
be held to be the agents of each town comprising the union. Said 
committee shall meet annually in joint convention in the month of 
April at a day and place agreed upon by the chairman of the com- 
mittees of the several towns comprising the union, and shall organ- 
ize by the choice of a chairman and secretary. They shall choose, 
by ballot, a superintendent of schools; determine the relative 
amount of service to be performed by him in each town; fix bis 
salary, and apportion the amount thereof to be paid by the several 
towns, and certify such amount to the treasurer of each town. 

Sect. 3. Whenever the chairman and secretary of such joint 
committee shall certify to the state auditor, under oath, that a un- 
ion has been « ffected as herein provided; that the towns, in addi- 
tion to an amount equal to the average of the total sum paid by the 
several towns for schools during the three years next preceding, 
unitedly have raised by taxation and appropriation a sum not less 
than seven hundred and fifty dollars for the support of a superin- 
tendent of schools, and that under the provisions of this act a su- 
perintendent of schools has been employed for one year, a warrant 
shall be drawn upon the treasurer of the Commonwealth for the 
payment of one thousand dollars, one half of which amount shall be 
paid for the salary of such superintendent and the remaining one half 
shall be apportioned and distributed on the basis of the average 
public school attendance of the towns forming such district for the 
year next preceding, which amount shall be paid for the salaries of 
teachers employed in the public schools within such district. 

Secr. 4. A sum not exceeding twelve thousand five hundred 
dollars shall be annually appropriated for the purposes of this act. 

Sect. 5. The provisions of section forty-three of chapter forty- 
four of the Public Statutes respecting the service of school com- 
mittees without pay in towns wherein a superintendent is appointed, 
shall not apply to towns uniting in the employment of a superin- 
tendendent under the provisions of this act. 

Sect. 6. This act shall take effect upon its passage. 

Approved May 29, 1888. 


EASY WAY TO BALANCE YOUR CASH ACCOUNT. 


Nearly every one has tried to keep a cash account. Many have 
failed. There was always something to be entered as ‘‘ sundries ”’ 
or “don’t know” to balance. Some who have given up the 
attempt in disgust will find the following an easy way of classifying 
and balancing their cash. Take a small-sized blankbook,—an old 
diary is best, as these are made of good paper, are of the right size, 
and cheap. Give a page to each class of items, even though you 
have but one item under a class to enter in a week. Whenever 

you come into the house, or each night, enter at once, on the sev- 
eral pages, what you have spent, with dates, if you prefer. When 
buying packages, pencil the cost on each one, and the nature of the 


wrapper, with the price, together serve as a memorandum bill, 
from which to enter in the classes. The date of entry on the suc- 
cessive pages will show what you bought on any one day. When 
you balance your cash, you have only to foot each page and post in 
the cash book the amount of the class. This plan will enable one 
to see whether any class of expenses is increasing or decreasing. 
IRVING G. STANTON. 
Columbia College, Library School, New York. 


ARITHMETIC QUESTIONS. 


You will greatly oblige a number of perplexed school teachers if 
you will be kind enough to answer these questions : 

Please express in words 9,000.000,019; also, .009,019. 

In teaching children to read numbers, which is more correct, to 
allow them to use, or omit, the and in the integral parts ? 

Should children be taught in notation to use the points after 
whole numbers ? 

Doesn’t its use save much confusion in the minds of the pupils, 
especially in the fourth and fifth grades, where decimals - a ? 


In the last number of the JOURNAL the cost of a passport was 
stated as $5.00. That was the fee, but by act of Congress, March 
23, 1888, it was reduced to $1.00. The cost to the applicant is 
$2.00,—$1.00 for the United States and $1.00 for the notary pub- 
lic. The applicant must swear as to his identity, another must 
swear to the same, and he must take the oath of allegiance. For 
the three oaths the notary charges $1.00. 

G. A. S., Notary Public and Passport Agent. 

Providence, R. I. 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


— Can any one tell who it was who said, ‘‘ The biography of 
authors is the most sickening chapter in the history of man ?”’ 

Galena, Ill. E. R. A. 

— In Longfellow’s Hyperion may be found thie sentence, ‘‘ I 
think he was not so far out of the way who said that, next to the 
Newgate Calendar, the biography,’’ etc. ; but it may be quest oned 
if the remark was not original with the Baron who makes it. 


— How many islands are covered by the city of Venice ? When 
did Venice become a part of Italy ? 

Brunswick. Me. F. 

The city of Venice covers 117 islands, separated by 147 canals, 
and connected by nearly 400 bridges. The province of Venice, of 
which the city of the same name was the capital, was ceded to Italy 
in 1866. 

— (1) How mauy years is Adam supposed to have lived? (2) 
How many Madonnas by Raphael are in existence ? 


Bridgewater. STUDENT. 


— In how many and in what states can women vote on school 
questions ? 


Amherst. SUFFRAGE, 


— What is considered the finest zodlogical collection in the world ? 
Warren. Fs 
— What is the museophone ? 
Oakland, Cal. 


C. E. G, 


FACTS. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
The sirst English nuvnery was founded at Folkestone, Kent, in 630. 
The Latin language ceased to be spoken in Italy about 581 A. D. 


The origin of the poet laureate’s office in England cannot be 
traced. 


The first coining of money is attributed to Pheidon, king of 
Argos, 505 B. C. 

The French are acknowledged to have the finest guns and pro- 
jectiles in Europe. 

The largest collection of coins, 25,000 in number, is in the cab- 
inet of antiquities, at Vienna. 

Europa, daughter of Agenor, king of Phoenicia, is said to have 
taught writing to the Latin people, 1,494 B. C. 

Europe has twenty-two crematories, ten of them added within 
the past year. The United States has seven crematories. 


The largest railroad station in the world is St. Pancreas, London, 
700 feet long, 243 wide, 100 high, covering 10 acres. 


Among curious vegetable products are a kind of butter from a 
tree of West Africa and milk from a tree of Venezuela. 


The term of service in the regular German army is three years, 
four years in the reserve force and five years in the ‘‘ landwher.”’ 


The Black Sea owes its name to its frequent tempests. The 
White Sea, to its masses of floating ice. The Red Sea sometimes 
looks almost as red as blood. 


The higher school institutes in Germany are divided into Real- 
schulen and Gymnasiums. There are over 60,000 primary schools, 
with over 75,000 teachers and over 6,000,000 pupils, — each 
teacher having from 60 to 70 pupils. 


WHAT A TON OF COAL PRODUCES. 


A ton of coal yields about 8,000 cubic feet of gas and 1,500 
pounds of coke. The purification of the gas furnishes 45 gallons 
of ammonia water, from which is obtai sulphate of ammonia 
for agricultural purposes, and about 130 pounds of tar. It is here 
that the operation becomes especially interesting, for from this 
last named product are obtained 70 pounds of pitch, 18 of creosote, 
9 of naptha, 13 of heavy oils, 6 of napthaline, 4 of naphthol, 2 of 
alizarine, about 1 each of phenol, aurine, and aniline (the substance 
to which we are indebted for so wonderful colors), 10 ounces of 


toluidine, 6 of anthracene, and 12 of toluene, 


(Written for the JouRNAL.] 
SCHOOL IS OUT. 


BY MRS. M. L. RAYNE, 


Thus the pupils cried, 
With laugh and shout, 
And the echoing hills replied, 
School is out!’ 


Close the books,—’tis well 
To learn no doubt, 

But we’ve ceased to parse and spell, 
** Sehool is out!”’ 


Oh, the happy days 
Of mirth and rout, 

In the western sun’s low blaze, 
** School is out!”’ 


Naught to do but play, 
Not a care about, 

All the teachers are away,— 
** School is out! ”’ 


NEW YORK LETTER. 


Mr. DAMROSCH’s LECTURES TO TEACHERS ON MuSIC IN THE 
PuBLic ScHOOLS.—MANUAL TRAINING EXER- 
CISES IN GRAMMAR No, 43. 


(From Regular Correspondent of the JouRNAL.] 


York, June 28, 1888, 

For five Saturday mornings Mr. Frank Damrosch, the leader of 
the chorus of the Metropolitan Opera House has given a most inter- 
esting course of lectures on the system of teaching music in the 
public schools developed by Mr. Holt of Boston. His method has 
been to have classes of children who have been taught by this 
system, not in any case his own classes, from the Workingmen’s 
School of New York and the public schools of Yonkers and to pro- 
ceed with them step by step, according to the methods laid down 
in Mr. Holt’s manual, and to frequently test their musical un- 


derstanding or intelligence in the study they have gone over by 
calling upon them in his own way. The lectures were free, and 
attended by so many more teachers of the city than was at first 
anticipated, that after the second or third it was necessary to hold, 
them in a larger place than was first engaged. Mr. Damrosch is a 
thorough believer in Mr. Holt’s system, and has, moreover, the 
true spirit of a teacher. Like all intelligent people of this day he 
holds that music should be an essential part of education, and that 
every child can be taught to understand it, and, unless there is a 
malformation of the mouth or throat, to sing. I had a pleasant 
chat with him a few days after the course closed, and was interested 
to learn that so many teachers had attended, and that so many old 
music teachers had been impressed with the simplicity of the 
methods for even little children, and of the success with which the 
Yonkers grammar pupils had since last September been initiated 
into what Mr. Damrosch calls the exaggerated difficulties of music 
and taught to read at sight, and that quite unexpectedly he had 
received a number of urgent requests to form a normal class this 
summer. ‘‘ But,’’ he said, *‘ we have arranged it for the first 
month in the fall, and a course of ten lessons will be begun in Sep- 
tember, the first week after the vacation closes.”’ 
* 

Manual training exercises were a feature of the closing exercises 
of Principal Sieberg’s school, Grammar School 43 of Harlem, on the 
19th. After two hours of the regulation entertainment Mr. Sieberg 
and Trustee John Whalen showed the visitors into the rooms of the 
new classes, where boys and girls were seen at work. The boys 


made joints with wooden strips, and the girls made strawberry 


| shortcake, and poached eggs,—which the visitors tested and pro- 


nounced very good,—and boiled potatoes and broiled steak. 

Even yet, it seems, the real objects of handwork as an clement 
in education must needs be explained in this city. Among the 
addresses from the trustees was that of David H. Kuapp, who said 
he supposed that in a few years, if people wanted a cook or a car- 
penter, they would go straight to the schools to get one; and he, 
for his part, doubted if that was what the public schools ought to 
teach. He did not make any inquiries as to whether the children 
who have had these three months of hand-culture combined with 
their head-work had become any more intelligent or facile; but 
Commissioner Holt, who was present, spoke to this end, and ina 
neat little address reminded the visitors that this kitchen and car- 
penter work could not pass as technical with any one who knew the 
requirements of those occupations, and that they were simply 
means to an end in education. Principal Sieberg, who has more 
than a local reputation among the advocates of hand-training, also 
spoke about the purposes of these studies, enlarging upon their 
value as aids to mental training by developing the faculties of per- 
ception, comparison, and deduction. 

* * * 

Whatever may be the outcome of the New York school contest 
the ciftzens are taking occasion to know, as they have never done 
in the past, what the schools are doing for their children; and the 
exhibition and reception season which has just closed has been of 
unprecedented interest Grammar School No. 82, Boys’ Depart- 
ment, George E. Hardy, principal, gave an annual reception on 
June 26 that was highly appreciated by the large audience and did 
much to attach the citizens to the public school system. 

HELEN AINSLIE SMITH. 


— Does it pay toteach ? Never in money; always if one rejoices 
in another’s gain. He who works to benefit another cannot expect 
to get the rewards he gets when he only works for himself. But 
we believe that teaching is more likely to pay if it be well done, 
Let the teacher widen his influence, undertake a broader style of 
work, propose for and ascend to higher positions. The field he 
oceupies may not be able to yield better rewards; if not, let him 
bravely determine to do twice his work elaewhere. Henry George 
says the workman wants to do less and get more. We say the 
teacher who wishes to advance his remuneration must increase hiq 


work both in quality and quantity.—The Teachers’ Institute, 
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BOSTON AND CHICAGO, JULY 5, 1888. 


Tue JourNAL will be sent to your vacation address 
without extra charge. 


THE party leaving for San Francisco to-morrow will be 
the largest that has ever gone to any educational meeting. 


Tue recent act of the Massachusetts Legislature giving 
state assistance to towns in hiring a superintendent of 
schools, will be found on our Note and Query page. 


Ir is not too late to make your plans for attending the 
American Institute of Instruction at Newport. It will 
cost next to nothing, and the return in rest, pleasure, in- 
spiration, and instruction will be ample. 


Tue educational exhibit in connection with the Centen- 
nial Exposition of the Valley States, which opened at 
Cincinnati yesterday, to be continued one hundred days, 
will repay examination as well, to say the least, as any 
that has ever been offered the American public. 


Ir is worth the teacher’s while to study Prof. D. M. 
Bristol’s Eques-Curriculum, in which are exhibited 
twenty-two horses, ponies, and mules. If high art and 
great patience can accomplish so much with dumb animals 
by way of habit, “character,” and manners, what may 
not be done with youth ? 


Mrs. Pautine A. SHAw deserves the resolutions and 
addresses of the Boston School Committee at its last 
meeting, in consideration of the service rendered the city 
in establishing and continuing at an expense of $300,- 
000, a kindergarten system for the city of Boston. We 
doubt if any public benefactor ever did for the public 
school work of a city a greater service than Mrs. Shaw 
has rendered in the introduction of these schools at the 
time and in the way she did. 


Tue Inter-Provincial Association of Teachers at St. 
John, N. B., July 17-20, promises to be the most largely 
attended and most ably directed educational assoMation 
ever held in the provinces. Among the speakers will be 
Sir William Dawson, of McGill College, Montreal ; Dr. 
Schumann, of Cornell University; Col. Francis W. 
Parker; Ray Greene Huling, of New Bedford; and 
probably Dr. Fitch, of England. A tempting excursion 
program is also offered. It is needless to say that the 
Association, and especially its president, Professor Mullin, 
will welcome most heartily all New England educators. 


Every teacher should send twenty-five cents to John 
P. Sanborn, Newport, R. I., for a complete set of the daily 
paper, to be devoted to the addresses, discussions, and 
biographical sketches of the American Institute of In- 
struction. It is safe to say that the same amount of 
money never purchased so much valuable educational 


reading. The program is one of the most attractive ever 
provided by an educational association, and the speakers 


will all be at their best. 


In the death of Joshua Bates, the venerable ex-princi- 
pal of the Brimmer School, at his summer residence in 
Beverly, the senior Boston masters lose one of their most 
respected and beloved associates. With voice and pen, 
in public and private, he has been one of the most stal- 
wart and effective advocates of all that is heroic in the 
school work of the past half century. He was, in the 
true sense, a great teacher, his influence ranking with the 
half-dozen leading American teachers of the century. 


In the death of James Johonnot, America loses a 
teacher, lecturer, educational counselor, and author. He 
was born in Bethel, Vt., on March 3, 1823, and from the 
age of eighteen to the time of his death at 65, has devoted 
his time, thought, and sympathies to school work. He 
was for thirty-five years one of the most distinguished in- 
stitute lecturers of the country; he was, in the discreet 
sense, an educational reformer, detecting errors, remedy- 
ing defects in methods and economy with rare discrimina- 
tion; he was an ardent believer in the possibility of plac- 
ing the common schools upon a scientific and philosophic 
basis; he was confident that the schools could, through 
intellectual activity, secure the cultivation of sound char- 
acter; he believed in teaching practical morals with a 
purpose, rather than through moralizing. During the 
past few years he has devoted himself to embodying his 
theories in books for teachers and schools, the most prom- 
inent of which has been Principles and Practice of 
Teaching, two editions having been published in Japan, 
in the Japanese language, for the use of the native teach- 
ers of that country. His Geographical Reader was in 
every way a judicious pioneer in an important field ; his 
elementary physiology, How We Live, is most creditable ; 
his “Natural History Series of Instructive Reading 
Books” is an ingenious presentation of the subjects of 
which each volume treats: Book of Cats and Dogs, 
Friends in Feathers and Fur, Neighbors with Wings 
and Fins, Neighbors with Claws and Hoofs, Some Curi- 
ous Flyers, Creepers, and Swimmers, and The Animate 
World. The seven volumes in the “ Historical Series of 
Instructive Reading Books” are also ingenious. Most of 
these books were written during the last eight years, sev- 
eral during the past three, which, as he himself said, had 
been a sort of “ negative existence in pursuit of health.” 


THE PROFESSION BEFORE THE INDI- 
VIDUAL. 


Unselfishness is the great professional need of the hour. 
The teacher who places his interest above the general 
good of the profession is sure to be a traitor to the cause. 
The American school system must prepare itself for the 
criticism of prejudice. It is already upon us. It is or- 
ganized for a fearful grapple with the system of educa- 
tion that is the pride and glory of our land. Upon the 
teachers, supervisors, and educational specialists rests the 
responsibility of retaining the public school system and 
maintaining its present efficiency. There are two lines 
of policy upon which teachers are bent, and we ought 
early to determine which is wise and effective, and then 
all work together for the common cause. One is the 
greatest good of the least number, the other is the best 
good of the greatest number. The former will be the 
aim of the narrow, weak, selfish man or woman, of whom 
let us be thankful there are few; the latter will be the 
aim of the noble, zealous, true-hearted men and women, 
who are the glory of the profession. 


THE CO-OPERATION OF THE PUBLIC. 


If we seek simply surface interest in the schools, which 
unfortunately is all that some teachers do seek, it is easily 
attained. Return to the old-time exhibition day, with 
elaborate floral decorations, ball-room style of dress for 
girls, a choice solo, duet, trio, and quartette, buoyed 


selections, a spectacular exercise, and a calisthenic per- 
formance, all for the interest of the women and children ; 
have a soiree in the evening for the gay young men of 
the town to have an opportunity to initiate the latest in- 
voice of beauty to the mysteries of the social world; a 
banquet once a year for the officials, leaders of thought, 
politicians, and wire pullers to voice their spread-eagle 
loyalty to the public school system, and reéstablish 
habit of visiting parents in the ancient pastoral 
style. By these and similar arts it is easy to anchor the 
public to the school, or in other words to anchor the 
school to the public, and secure their active codperation. 
Ridiculous and humiliating as itis we must cater to some 
extent to the public through some of these tactics. 

But we seek something deeper than this,—we seek a 
public sentiment that will hold the community so loyal to 
the schools that no criticism will affect those who pay the 
taxes and patronize the schools. We need the loyalty of 
the home rather than that of the “ barber shop,” the loyalty 
of the parent rather than of the politician, the loyalty of 
the laborer rather than of the dude. 


THE YOUNG FOLKS’ READING CIRCLE. 


S, R. Winchell, 106 Wabash avenue, Chicago, deserves 
much credit for the skill with which he has arranged the 
Young Folks’ Reading Circle, for the promotion of good 
reading among our boys and girls, with Dr. Lyman Ab- 
bott, William H. Rideing, Dr. John Bascom, Dr. J. W. 
Stearns, Frances E. Willard, and Mary A. Livermore as 
a board of directors, and eighteen counselors, men and 
women, mostly experts in the matter of inspiring and 
directing young people in their reading. 

This makes no pretence to being a school, and does 
not come into competition with the Chautauqua Circles, 
as it marks out no course of study; it is rather an ad- 
visory board to aid teachers and parents in selecting read- 
ing for their children. The Circle will introduce 
into every home that consults it, through the bookseller 
or the public library, the best classified reading for boys 
and girls of different ages. Its aim is not to make the 
boys and girls read more, but to read more to a purpose. 
There is reading enough now, but it is desultory and aim- 
less when not vicious, and this is less the fault of the chil- 
dren than from the ignorance of parents. The true way 
to prevent the reading of harmful books is to occupy the 
reading hours with good books that are enjoyable. The 
directors and counselors have provided three grades or 
courses of reading,—one for children from eight to twelve 
years, one for children from twelve to sixteen, and the 
third for youth from sixteen to twenty. 

They consist of entertaining stories of history, in which 
all children are interested ; of some of the best fiction writ- 
ten for young people; of biography, travel, adventure 
(by the best authors), science, and some poetry suited to 
the understanding of young minds. For the younger 
children stories in fable, and fairy tales will be provided 
in a moderate degree. 

The expense of membership is but twenty-five cents, 
and local circles will be organized thoughout the country. 
Every school in America should have a local circle. 


NEW YORK SCHOOL AFFAIRS. 


The educational disturbance in the largest American 
city justifies all the space we are giving to the various 
interests involved. The public has a very indistinct idea 
of the condition of things. We are profoundly grateful 
that Superintendent Jasper was reélected for two years, 
thus giving the question of reform a chance to be dis- 
cussed on its merits without involving personalties ; we 
are glad also that his election came about in such a way 
that the public distinctly understands that it was inde- 
pendent of the question of his merit or demerit. It was 
largely because of the determination of a majority of the 
board to lift the question above personalities. It is not 
an easy thing to estimate the conditions, the administrative 
virtues and vices in a city like New York. We have 
studied the problem with much care, The wonder is not 
that there are serious defects in the system, that there are 
evidences of “the machine,” but rather that things are as 
well as they are. 


up bya chorus, some instrumental music, a few humorous 


There are as good schools in New York City as there 
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are in the country; there are teachers of as much ability, 
tact, and conscience ; there are as grand results attained 
in intellectual strength and activity, in moral character. 
The schools and the school system are as far above all 
other forms of New York administrative life as midday 
glory is above a moonless midnight gloom. There are 
grave defects, and these should be remedied, will be 
remedied ; but the system, with all its defects, is a credit 
to the city, an honor to the country, and it must be im- 
proved, not destroyed. 

The first great need is a change of that unique but out- 
rageous regulation by which the salary of a teacher de- 
pends upon the size of the school, as though the ability 
and the financial worth of the teacher was determined by 
the size of the crowd in her room. No one can teach as 
good a school, can be worth as much with sixty pupils as 
with forty, and yet the pay is increased with the decrease 
of value of work done. It is an honorable ambition for 
any teacher to seek legitimate financial advancement, but 
it is an abomination to force him to seek such advance by 
deliberately reducing the possibilities of good professional 
work. 

Another serious mistake is the continued use of old, in- 
convenient, unventilated, “ shut-in” schoolhouses in the 
crowded parts of the city. The problem of school finance 
is one of gigantic proportions. The price of the land 
necessary to give the schools respectable breathing space 
would astonish the country, while the erection of all the 
“modern improved ” buildings required for the health of 
teachers and pupils would call for an enormous appropria- 
tion. Nevertheless, these evils must be remedied at once. 
If there is any power in the voice of the city press, the 
schoolhouse problem will receive immediate attention. 
One of the papers appointed members of its staff to visit 
the schools and tell the truth, just as it is, in a fair and 
unbiased manner. The reports are in some cases shocking. 

Schoolroom methods need reform. They always have 
needed it and always will need it. The public manifests 
its interest through educators of all ranks, from lecturers, 
college presidents and professors, to the primary teachers 
who have joined in a movement that has, for at least five 
years, been awaiting opportunity for actionand the Public 
School Reform Association. We confess skepticism on 
general principles, as to the reasonable expectation of 
wise counsel and efficient action of self-appointed censors 
of public institutions, but the initial action of this body 
shows that the founders are preéminently wise, recom- 
mending, as they do, a commission of educational experts, 
appointed by the mayor, who shall thoroughly examine 
the public schools of the city, and report upon what is, 
what is not, upon what should be, aud upon what should 
not be done by the board, the superintendent, teachers, 


and pupils. 


BOSTON LETTER. 

Agent J. T. Prince of the Massachusetts Board of Education 
sailed on Saturday last for a year’s study on the continent. Mr. 
Prince, a graduate of Bridgewater State Normal School in 1864, 
was principal for several years of the leading grammar school of 
Waltham, after which he took a special course in Harvard College 
and became superintendent of the schools of Waltham and Water- 
town. ‘The Board of Education has granted him a year’s leave of 


absence, after his five years’ service. He was married on the 28th 
to Miss Lucinda Wyman Smith of the Cambridge High School. 
Mr. and Mrs. Prince will go directly to Hanover, spending three 
months in studying the normal school problem of Germany, thence 
to a university town, and will continue their studies until a year 


from this fall. 

Superintendent G. T. Fletcher of Marlboro will take Mr. Prince’s 
work as agent of the Board of Education the coming year. This is 
a fortunate appointment, as Mr. Fletcher has had just the variety 
of experience necessary for eminent success in this direction. His 
success in Marlboro has proved him wise and judicious in adminis- 
tration ; his normal school experience in Castine, Me., was proof of 
his professional ability, while his record as a lecturer shows him to 
be especially adapted to institute work. His article in the Jour- 
NAL of February 16, upon ‘‘ School Supervision,” attracted wide 
attention. 

A. P. Soule, formerly superintendent of schools in Hingham, 
more recently with Harrison Hume, has accepted the New England 
agency of A. S. Barnes & Co., and established himself in the 
D. C. Heath building, 5 Somerset street. This building, next door 
to the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, now has the most school-book 
houses and representatives, I believe, of any one building in the 
city ; it has become a great center for Boston, New York, Chicago, 


and Philadelphia firms, 


Boston is to be favored this season with a National Normal Sum- 
mer Music School at the New England Conservatory of Music, 


* 


“which is to open on Tuesday, July 17, continuing two weeks. 


There are to be three departments,—high, grammar, and primary, 
with lectures, concerts or other entertainment each evening. The 
teachers are to be J. B. Sharland, S. H. Hadley, George A. 
Veazie, O. B. Brown, C. R. Bell, Lather Whiting Mason, Mary 
Usher Griffin, Emma A. Thomas, S. E. Griswold. 

* * * 

The Boston Conservatory of Musie, whose phenomenal success is 
the envy and admiration of the country, conferred degrees on 
eighty-one graduates last week, the largest class in its history.—— 
The Cambridge School Board deems itself fortunate in securing 
for the department of physics in the high school and for the normal 
training school Prof. Charles T. Warner, son-in-law of State 
Superintendent Luce of Maine, for the past five years in charge of 
the scientific department of the Farmington (Me.) Normal School. 
He is a graduate of Colby University, Bridgewater State Normal, 
and of the Summer Schools of Science at Bowdoin and Harvard. 
——Miss Delia Stickney, a graduate and teacher of the Salem 
Normal School and the Berkeley School, Boston, and for two years 
a special student in the Institute of Technology, has been elected 
teacher of chemistry in the English High School, Cambridge. 

C. F. King, master of the Dearborn School, will soon issue, 
through the publishing house of Messrs. Lee & Shepard, Methods 


and Aids in Teaching Geography, a work in three parts. 
* 


The election of Augustus H. Kelley, master of the Lyman School, 
East Boston, in place of H. H. Lincoln, resigned, will give very 
general satisfaction to a wide circle of friends. Mr. Kelley has 
been one of the hardest working, most enthusiastic, and judicious 
of the sub-masters, combining, with special effectiveness, music, 
genius in methods, and administrative tact. 
* * * 
Somerville, Malden, and Winchester have made radical depart- 
ures in the matter of grammar school graduation exercises, there 
being no literary features by the pupils, the program consisting of 
elaborate vocal and instrumental musical renderings and a formal 
address. If the size and enthusiasm of the audiences and the gen- 
eral comment of the rank and file of citizens and the members of 
the classes can be taken as indicative of the success of the depart- 
ure, nothing is left to be desired. 
7 * * 

The last meeting of the school board was the occasion for the 
election of the following sub-masters in the city: Henry C. Parker, 
Dwight School; James E. Hayes, Frothingham School; Henry B. 
Hall, Lewis School ; assistants, Josiah P. Ryder, East Boston High 
School; and Francis De M. Dunn, janior master, Latin School. 
These gentlemen have all done effective service during the past 
year in the places to which they are now permanently elected. 
Although I am not personally acquainted with the work of all, I 
have seen several of them with their classes and know them to be 
skillful teachers, and report says the same is true of the others. 
Of Mr. Parker’s work we have known much, he having made for 
himself a record as a grammar master in Quincy and Somerville, 

rior to making a personal sacrifice to enter upon the work in 

oston. 

The following women, after successful experience, have been 
elected: Third assistants—Genevieve C. Roach, Eliot School; Etta 
Gerdon, Hyde School; Nellie F. Brazer, Sherwin School; fourth 
assistants— Mary E. O’Leary, Bowdoin School; and Marguerite J. 
Flynn, Everett School. 

H. E. Holt and Edgar 0. Silver have arranged for the fifth an- 
nual session of the Lexington (Mass.) Normal Summer Music 
School, from August 8 to 25. This has always proved a delightful 


gathering of music teachers. WARREN WINTHROP. 


THIS AND THAT. 

— George W. Vanderbilt will stock the fine library building 
which he has just given New York City, with $100,000 worth of 
books. 

— It is said that while Miss Cleveland was visiting Washington, 
on leave of absence from her position as teacher in the fashionable 
young ladies’ school in New York, on every Wednesday she sent to 
the pupils of her class in American history a basket of flowers 
from the White House. Once the flowers she sent were presented 
to her by the Russian ambassador, and another time they were 
roses from the garden of George Bancroft, the historian. These 
were received with special delight by the enthusiastic young stu- 
dents, and are now pressed and put away as cherished souvenirs. 
What could be more thoroughly, and atill not unwisely nor osten- 
tatiously, democratic than the conduct of this woman ? By choice, 
or necessity, her vocation became that of a literary worker and 
school teacher; an accident called her for a time to become the 
first lady in the land, aud she stood beside the President of the 
United States, and filled the position of the lady of the White 
House as long as it was asked of her. When she was no longer 
needed she went back to her former work, and seemed to consider 
that because her brother was the Chief Magistrate of the United 
States was no reason why she should not continue to take her place 
with the toilers among whom she was born. 

— The Hooker School, Springfield, J. D. Stratton, principal, is 
the most beautiful vine-covered school building we have seen in 
America. The woodbine, Japanese ivy, wisteria, and trumpet 
vine literally cover the front of the building and three sides of 
the tower, the windows and doors only being kept clear. 

— The courses in physics which were proposed for this summer 
at Harvard College have been given up because of the smal! num- 
ber of applications for them. On July 7 and 14, an exposition of 
the apparatus and methods which would have been ased in the 
elementary summer course will be given at the Jefferson Physical 
Laboratory, Cambridge, the hours each day being from 10 tol 
and from 3 to5. This exposition will be for the benefit particu- 
larly of those who propose to teach the elementary physics of the 


requirements for admission to Harvard College. 


FRIVOLITIES. 


BY WILLIAM H. HILLS, 


A BACHELOR’S REMINISCENCES, 


I met her first at Mount Desert, 
A er brilliant, bright brunette, 
Brimful of life, inclined to flirt, 
The sort of girl you can’t forget. 
When next we met, in Seventy-eight, 
She’d changed into a witching blonde, 
A trifle sober and 
Perhaps, but most affectionate and fond. 


Fair, tall, and stately was she when 
We met again, down by the sea, 
At Newport. In a crowd of men 
She still showed preference for me, 
And when once more we met at Rome, 
(That year she had become quite petite.) 
Though rivals found her “‘ not at home,’’ 
For me her smile was always sweet. 


And go I’ve followed her through life, 
Careless of winning wealth or fame 

So I could win her for my wife,— 
But she is never twice the same, 

Though always tastefully arrayed 
And always exquisitely gloved. 

** Who is?’’ you ask, “‘ this Protean maid ?”’ 
The only girl I ever loved ! 


The only man who was ever known to keep a cash account of his 
private expenses absolutely straight for a year died the year after- _ 
ae one the doctors said his death was caused by mental over- 
work, 

‘* The only kind of manual training we used to have in the schools 
when I was young,’’ Said Simpkins reflectively, ‘‘was done with 
the rattan when the teacher felt a little mad. The new kind of 
training may be all right to-day, but I never used to think very 
much of that kind, myself.” 

The man who bets on Presidential candidates, unless he shall 
repent, will never go to a better land. 

**T never should think of allowing you to buy me ice-cream, dear 
George, for I know ice-cream is often poisonous,” said the young 
lady, tenderly, and George’s heart grew glad until she continued, 
** but I really don’t believe that we should run any risk if we went 
in and tried a little sherbet, now, do you?” 

The man who can’t sing and won’t sing deserves the eternal grat- 
itude of all his friends and im 

A birch-bark canoe and a girl who loves to flirt are two of the 
several things in this world that a man can never safely trust. 

Some men are born great, perhaps, but most of them seem to get 
bravely over it somehow before they grow up. 

When Mr. Edison’s baby gets big enough to wander around 
among the things in his laboratory, the famous inventor will have 
to keep his phonograph carefully locked up, or his grandchildren 
may happen to hear some remarks in their grandfather’s tone of 
voice that were not intended for the instruction of remote posterity, 


GENERAL EPITOME. 


(From June 21 to June 28, inclusive.) 


— Heavy gales off Grand River, Quebec. 

— Mrs. Dion Boucicault obtains a divorce. 

— Dillon in jail for violating the Crimes Act. 

— Sheridan leaves Washington for Nonquit Beach. 

— A farmer at Rathdrum desperately resists eviction. 

— A Blaine telegram discrediting all alleged ‘‘ letters.’’ 

— German Reichstag opened by the Emperor in person. 

— A Pittsburg mother poisons herself and three children. 

— Congressman Perry Belmont retires from public service. 

— Grand Southern Rai passes into the hands of Russell 


Sage. 

— McCosh’s farewell address at Princeton. Dr. Patton inaug- 
urated, 

— Republicans nominate Benjamin Harrison and Levi P. 
Morton. 

— New Hampshire celebrates the centennial of the adoption of 
the Constitution. 

— A bill introduced in the Senate providing for the construction 
of twenty gun-boats. 

— Meeting at Nashua, N. H., of the International French- 
Canadian Convention. 

— The old Grant homestead sold by Depew to satisfy a mortgage 
held by W. H. Vanderbilt. 

— Teller of the Union Bank, Providence, R. I., charged with a 
defalcation of $50,000. Arrested at Montreal. 

— Mexican Central seriously damaged by floods, Over 300 
houses demolished, and more than 1,000 lives lost. 

— Editor O’Brien successful in his suit against the Glasgow 
Herald, which publishes an epology and pays him $500. 

— Officers of the National Fishery Association and of the Amer- 
ican Fishery Union endorse the position taken by the Senate. 


{From June 29 to July 2, inclusive.) 


— Terrific fires in Sweden. 

— A storm threatening in Bulgaria. 

—tIllinois troubled with a new corn 

— Chicago receives its first trans-Atlantic steamer. 

— An accusation of bribery against ex-Senator Van Wyck. 

— Gladstone enters the lists against the American copyright bill. 

— The opening of the campaign in Maine deferred until the ar- 
rival of Blaine. f 

— The strike ome. a Pittsburg iron workers results in the 
shutting down of the mi 

_ Famage of a bill ae for more letter carriers; necessi- 
tated by the eight-hour law. 

in the executive departments at Washington sub- 
jected to a new classi ion. 

— The a ge of the iron works at Reading continue to work 
at a reduction under protest. 

— Another big raft containing 22,000 logs launched at Joggins, 
and to be towed to New York. - 

— Beginning of the big iron strike in the West; the Amalga- 
mated Association scale agreed to by four large firms. 
— Dominion government takes action to prevent the return of 


the Chinese fo British Columbia who have smuggled themselves 
across the border into the United tates, 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


[Owing to the present variety in the size and form of printing paper, 
the old congnatens books, as 4to, 8vo0, 12mo, etc., give little indi- 
cation of size; we shall, therefore, hereafter, give the measures of 
books in inches, the number first given being the length. | 


TAXATION IN AMERICAN STATES AND Cities. By Rich- 
ard T. Ely, Ph.D. New York: T.Y. Crowell & Co, 532 pp., 
8x5. Price, $1.75. 
Dr. Ely has done the American public, employer and employé, 

master and servant, in prosperity and adversity, great service, 

writing sometimes for the specialists and then for the populace. 
always writing for specialists with one ear open to the populace ; 
always writing for the many as though they had the brains to 
appreciate the best things that could be said for them and of 
them. The book thoroughly illustrates the author’s peculiarities, 
or we might better say advantages, of method and style as it is 
written for non-specialists among American citizens, and yet the 
first purchasers of the book and those who will devour it most 
eagerly will be the specialists. His primal mental movement is 
philosophical, while all his instincts are philanthropic. He will be 
delving in the cold facts of finance when, suddenly, he will soar 
into the upper of ethics; as, for instance, when examining the facts 

ing taxes and taxpayers in cities he stops to trounce most 

royally the advocates of governmental reform, loud in their pro- 
fessions of political purity, whom he finds as unscrupulous tax- 
dodgers as any unregenerate politicians whom they seek to dethrone. 
He is one of. the authors in political economy whom every one 
rejoices in as he reads. In this volume he considers ‘‘ The Origin 
and Growth of Modern Taxation, Its Practical Workings, Its Va- 
rieties, Its Literature;’’ ‘‘ Colonial Taxation;’’ Taxation in 
1796;’’ The Experience of Ohio, Georgia, Wisconsin, West Vir- 
ginia, New York, ete. Part III., containing 150 pages, is devoted 
to thirteen chapters, discussing ‘‘ Taxation As it Should Be,” it 
being a philosophical treatment. Part 1V., containing 150 pages, 
has constitutional provisions, statistical information, and a variety 
of important matters. 

Tue Lire or Rev. Jonn Axxien. Better known as 
Camp-meeting John.’’ By Rev. Stephen Allen, D.D. To 
which is added Tributes and Eulogies by Dr. Charles Cullis and 
Others. Boston: B. B. Russell. 140 pp., 7} x5. 

To have known ‘‘ Camp-meeting John ’’ was a privilege unlike 
that of acquaintance with any other man who has lived or will live. 
He was one of the primitive Methodist brethren projected into the 
twilight of the nineteenth century. There was a genuineness in 
his character, a keenness in his wit, a vigor in his eloquence, a loy- 
alty to his faith, blended as they will probably never be again. His 
eccentricities were virtues; his radicalism bordered on conserva- 
tism ; his fanaticism was seasoned with common sense. New Eng- 
Jand has probably never produced a minister of so much character and 
so much wit who lived long enough to be almost universally known. 
What Peter Cartwright was to the frontier, John Allen was to Maine. 
Notwithstanding that the book is a sort of funereal tribute, we guar- 
antee that one will laugh more while reading its pages than they 
vrantd in reading one of Mark Twain’s professedly humorous pro- 


ductions, 


Tue Aryan Race. Its Origin and Achievements. By 
Charles Morris. Chicago: S. C. Griggs & Co. 347 pp., 8x5. 
For sale in Boston by C. H. Kilborn. Price, $1.50. 

Mr. Morris is not only thoroughly familiar with the facts of 
Aryan history, but is an enthusiast in the philosophy of language 
development in the home of the Aryans, through the Aryan outflow 
and literature. There is no language study which affords such a 
wealth of resource, such scope for philosophic genius, as are focused 
in the period of which Mr. Morris treats, as he outlines the his- 
tory of this race, a family of mankind that has played an important 
part upon the stage of the world. He delved into the primitive 
home life, observed the unfoldment of its beliefs and institutions, 
and has followed its migrations. If we mistake not, thisis the first, 
—it is certainly the best,—monographic treatment of this race in 
its completeness. The subject is so presented, the book is so writ- 
ten, that a skillful teacher could, in a comparatively short time, in- 
troduce his class to all that is fundamental in the language-history 
of which it treats. 


By Cexia’s Arsour. A Tale of Portsmouth Town. 
By Walter Besant and James Rice. Library Edition. New 
York: Dodd, Mead, & Co. 464 pp., 8x6. Price, $1.50. 

The novels of Besant & Rice have become widely known for their 
entertaining qualities. ‘Tbis story introduces the reader to Victory 
Row with its curious collections of Japanese ware, collected from all 
parts of the Empire, together with other wonderful things found 
in sailors’ homes. The characters are drawn with skill, including 
the amiable captain, the handsome Leonard, the hunchback poet, 
Lodislas Pulaski, and the charming girl, Celia Tyrrell. ‘The de- 
scriptive portions are very good, and show the reader the condition 
of the fugitive Poles of the last insurrection, and portray their un- 
dying hatred of Russia, with their hopes of a future revenge for 
the wrongs they have suffered. Exceptions might be taken to the 
way the authors estimate criminals. Crime should never be glossed 
over, even in novels. ‘The book has much that will please, interest, 
and instruct, but cannot be commended for teaching, in all respects, 
the best lessons. 


In Nestine Time. By Olive Thorne Miller. Boston: 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 275 pp., 7x 4}. Price, $1.25. 

This author has been a scrupulously careful observer of bird man- 
ners and customs, and writes of her experiences and observations 
with that fascination which comes with the story told by one to 
whom each experience is as truly a discovery as if it were totally 
unknown tothe world. She has a happy faculty of weaving in bits 
of life lessons for men of all ages and varied experiences, as she 
writes of Baby Birds, A Tricksy Spirit, A Stormy Wooing, A 
Flatterbudget, A Bird of Affairs, and Friendship in Feathers. 
The birds of which it treats are the following: Purple Crow Black- 
bird, Redwing Blackbird, Yellow-Throated Warbler, Baltimore 
Oriole, White-Bellied Nuthatch, American Robin, Phabe, Great 
White Heron, Bald Eagle, Wilson's Tern, Ring Plover, Mocking 
Bird, Bluebird, Golden Wing Woodpecker, Orchard Oriole, Brown 
Thrash, Grey-Cheeked Thrush, Alice’s Thrush, Blue Jay, Vir- 

nia Cardinal, Scarlet Tanager, English Goldfinch, Rose Breasted 
Birds of Paradise, 


ICAN : Missourt. A Bone of 

tention. By Lucien Carr. Boston: Hough iff 

Co. 371 pp., 7x5. Price, $1.25. ee 
Missouri has not been considered one of the romantically fascina- 

ting American states, especially in the eyes of Eastern people. A 

series of misfortunes beve lain in the path of ite history, and when 


the author styles the state “‘a bone of contention,” he expresses 
what has ao been the thought of the general reader. But this 
author treats his subject in a way to make the study of Missouri 
one of the most historically valuable of all the contributions to this 
series, With this state as his text, he presents in exfenso that ever 
fascinating subject, The Discovery and Exploration of the Missis- 
sippi; the weird superstition of the French in the Domination of 
the Valley; that strange anti-American chapter connected with the 

Spanish Domination ; that political curiosity, the Louisiana Par- 

chase ; and that memorable but inexplicable combination of polit- 

ical movements resulting in the Missouri Compromise. He reaches 
out also and unfolds the history of the Annexation of Texas and 
the Conquest of New Mexico; the enthusiasm of the Kansas 

Troubles also. It is in the best sense a history of the United States 

in several decades of our life. 

Dissotvine Views IN THE History or JupAIsM. By 
Rabbi Solomon Schindler. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 340 pp., 
7i x5. Price, $1.50. 
the lectures contained in this volume are those delivered by the 

author in the Temple Adath Israel, Boston, and picture in each 
some prominent Jewish character, a molder of his time, beginning 
with Moses and closing with Rabbi Isaac M. Wise. The lectures 
are scholarly, graceful in diction, and the spirit dominant in their 
teaching may be inferred from the statement of the author that the 
Jews of the present have not only the same right to change their 
religious practices as had their ancestors, but that it is ‘‘a duty to 
bring religious customs into conformity with the demands of the 
day,’’ yet the Rabbi would in no wise discard his faith, which he 
claims is ‘“‘ the religion of the future, the ever changing but ever 
living religion of humanity.”’ 


CuemicaL Prosiems. By J. P. Grabfield, Ph. D., and 

P. S. Burns, B. S. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 87 pp. 

74 x5. 

thie volume is divided about equally between a presentation of 
test problems, with such suggestions as are necessary for their solu- 
tion, and to examination questions in chemistry. No high school 
or academy that fits boys for college can afford to risk beiag with- 
out it. 

A CotieGe ALGEBRA, prepared by Professor Went- 
worth, will be published in July by Ginn & Co. 


A First edition of 15,000 copies was required by the 
Scribners to supply the demand for Robert Louis Stevenson’s latest 
romance, The Black Arrow, during tbe first week after the publica- 
tion of the story. 


Pror. C. A. Youne’s Manual of Astronomy is in the 
press of Messrs. Ginn & Co., and will be issued this month. In 
the work special attention will be given to the Physics of Astronomy, 
—the new astronomy, as it has been called. 


Mrs. Frances Hopason Burnett's sparkling story of 
A Fair Barbarian, pronounced by many to be the best of this 
author’s mature works, has just been added by the Scribners to 
their paper-covered books by popular authors. 


Tue latest issue in Ticknor’s Paper Series is Edwin 
Lassetter Bynner’s Agnes Surriage (50 cents), a story peculiarly 
appropriate to this season of sunshine and beauty, when our coasts 
are alive with yachtsmen and pleasure-seekers. 


D. C. Heara & Co., Boston, will publish at once Vol- 
ume II. of Dr. Bernhardt’s Novelletten Bibliothek. It will contain 
six short stories from the pen of well-known contemporary novelists. 
The stories are in a lighter and more cheerful vein than those in 
the first volume of the same series, 


Joun Witey & Sons, announce a new and critical 
edition of Ruskin’s Sesame and Lilies, with full explanatory notes. 
It is a most gratifying sign of the times that the reading in the 
high schools in connection with English literature makes a demand 
for such a work as this. 


Tue sixth volume of Alden’s Manifold Cyclopedia 
extends from ‘* Bravo’’ to “* Calville,’’ its 635 well-printed pages in- 
cluding 120 illustrations. This cyclopedia deserves special mention 
for its handy size, good print, firm binding, and moderate price, 
costing in cloth 40 cents, in half morocco 55 cents. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S Sons have published, in connection 
with the railway article appearing in Scribner's Magazine, a pretty 
lithographed folder, entitled *‘ Twenty Questions and Answers 
about Railways.’’ The information contained is interesting, and 
has been obtained from well-known authorities. It can be had by 
enclosing a stamp to the publishers. 


Hovucaton, Mirrtin, & Co. have in press a biography 
of Delia Bacon who, in her Philosophy of Shakespeare's Plays, an- 
nounced, and vigorously maintained, the theory that Sir Walter 
Raleigh, Bacon, and others, were the real authors. The book is 
admirably written by Mr. Theodore Bacon, of Rochester, and con- 
tains many letters of great interest by Carlyle, Emerson, and 
Hawthorne. 


Tue Open Court Publishing Co., Chicago, issue (75 
cents) Max Miiller’s three lectures on “‘ The Science of Thought,”’ 
** Simplicity of Language,’ and ‘‘ The Identity of Language and 
Thought,”’ delivered before the Royal Institution of London in 
1887, with an appendix on ‘‘ Thought without Words,’”’ which 
makes one of the most brilliant treatises on the value of words that 
has yet appeared. He says: ‘If we wish to fight and conquer we 
must look to our swords; if we wish to argue and conquer we 
must look to our words.’’ 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Story of Ohio; by Alexander price, 7 Lothrop Go, 
price, $3.00. "New York Woolf, 
of Thought; by F. Max Muller; 75 
Lennon n. New York: A. 
Crowell « Ce. < day; by Richard T. Ely; price, $1.25. New York: T. Y. 
reland and the Pope: A Brief History of Papal Intrigues 

Wan Viger” by Grace Denle rier, 1.00, 
tle and Cabin, or Talks in freiand 18871 oy 


OHIO EDUCATORS IN COUNCIL. 


The Ohio State Teachers’ Association opened its sessions on 
Tuesday, June 26, at the Congregational Chureh, Sandusky, at 10 
o'clock, a. m. This Association meets in two departments,—a 
Superintendents’ Section, and a General Meeting. 


SUPERINTENDENTS’ SECTION. 


This section was called to order by R. MacMillan, of Youngs- 
town, chairman of the Executive Committee, who introduced Rey. 
Geo. H. Peeke, pastor of the Congregational church of Sandusky, 
who, in words of great beauty, extended to the teachers the greet- 
ing of the citizens of Sandusky. He said that religion and educa- 
tion were handmaids. Religion was mere sentiment divorced of 
intellect. He then read a few verses of Scripture and offered 


prayer. 

The president of the section was then introduced,—Supt. I. M. 
Clemens, of Ashtabula,—who proceeded to read his inaugural ad- 
dress, of which the following is an abstract : 


Inaugural Address. 


The public school is the most valuable institution which the 
American people possess. No other institution is so highly appre- 
ciated by the masses. That our people value education is shown 
by the fact that more thar seven millions of our children are in the 
schools, and that more than two hundred and fifty millions of dol- 
lars are annually invested in public education. 

People do not agree, however, as to what makes an education 
valuable. The application of particular facts and principles is so 
limited that this can form but a small part of the value of an edu- 
cation, The really valuable part of an education is the mind- 
power, the intellectual development attained, and it is this that 
makes an education truly practical. Knowledge is power only so 
far as its possessor has mental force to use the information he has 
obtained. 

Edueators are not agreed, as to the education value of different 
branches of study. Some claim the highest value for the classics 
and mathematics, because these are thought to be particularly 
adapted to give mental discipline. Others claim the highest value 
for the sciences because, as they believe, these give a more vigorous 
mental development, and at the same time give information indis- 
pensable in business pursuits. It would seem that a fair propor- 
tion of each is better than either alone. ‘ 

Edueators are not agreed as to the principles and methods on 
which education should proceed. The highest authorities are 
directly opposed to each other on very many points. There is as 
yet no settled science of education, and this is so because our theo- 
ries and methods are based on opinion and not on carefully and 
widely observed facts. 

The second exercise was a very able paper by Hon. E. T. Tap- 
pan, Commissioner of Education. Topic: 


Township Supervision. 


The subject is an old one, but not the less important. Super- 
vision implies system,—which is needed in all work. There were 
good teachers in old days, but the system was lacking. In a ma- 
jority of our townships this important element is not appreciated. 
To attempt to carry out a course of study without supervision is 
generally a failure. ‘There is a law providing for a course of study 
for the towns, but it is a law without a penalty. Many teachers 
think they ‘‘ know it all,’’ and can do better than the local boards 
in mapping out a system, yet few of the old and experienced 
teachers agree in all points. 

It is only forty years since the first attempts were made at graded 
schools in this state. The feeling has grown rapidly of late in 
favor of supervision. There are nearly five hundred school super- 
intendents of all kinds in Ohio; their functions vary, and their 
work and control are very diverse. The number of school districts 
is constantly increasing. This is unfortunate. The-great mass of 
legislators are friends of education, and my advice to teachers is 
to treat them as friends and codperators in the work of promoting 
a system of township supervision. The township board should 
have the supreme power to appoint the teachers. In this matter 
there should be no division of power. The township is the unit, 
and no sub-districts should be made, There is need, however, of 
some village districts. No rule can be made applicable to all cir- 
cumstances. Good work has been done in Ohio, but we need to 
have some better system of supervision if we would promote the 
highest well being of our schools. 


Discussion, 


The discussion was opened by Hon. N. H. Albangh, of Tadmor. 
“* Order is heaven's first law,” and this sounds the keynote in all 
professions. The slow-going Germans vanquished the French forces, 
in their late war, by their superior drill and discipline. 1t was the 
drill masters of Germany, the schoolmasters, so to speak, that ren- 
dered the stolid German forces well nigh invincible. 

Thus, in all walks of life, order, system, and discipline, constrain 
us to do the right thing at the critical moment, because our whole 
lives have been drilled to do the right. ‘Machine methods”? in 
our schools are often complained of, when without system nothing 
could be accomplished. No hour spent in disciplining the mind, 
no days spent in forming cm habits of thinking, acting, and ac- 
quiring are ever lost. They are the bright pearls along life’s 
rugged pathway which, gathered up, form the priceless diadem of 
force and character. Now and then a bright mind disciplined by 
hardship and privation, develops into genius, but the road is an un- 
certain and exacting one. 

Villages and cities have adyantages over the rural districts, in 
denser population, thus affording ample opportunities for compe- 
tition. To secure these advantages for our country schools, there 
should be system, gradation, and a union of efforts. The govern- 
ment by sub-districts should be abolished, and the township made 
the unit in school government. Even a little system would be 
better than our present chaotic condition. 

Daring the fifty years that our present country school system of 
Ohio has been in force, all else has changed to newer and better 
methods ; why, then, should we cling to the old and cumbersome 
ways in school matters ? Let us encourage all efforts for advance- 
ment in rural education, until the pride of our land shall be our 
country schools and our country homes. 

R. H. Holbrook, of Lebanon, said that the bill before the legisla- 
ture, of which Mr, Albavgh was the father, will ultimately pass 
both branches and become a law. It passed the House grandly, 
and was lost in the Senate owing to circumstances which could not 
be foreseen. The country schools need organization and supervis- 
ion. It is astonishing that for twenty years the educational inter- 


rice, $1.50. New York: G, P. Put Sons. For sale in Boston by W. 


Base-Ball; by John M ; 
phia; The Athletic Pub. Gon” Price, paper, 25 cents, Philadel. 


Our Standard Bearer; Life;Sketches and Speeches of G 
Fisk; by Rey. John O, Foster; ‘ en. Clinton B. 
Publishing Co, Foster; ‘price, 26 cents. Uhieago; Woman's Temper: 


ests have been allowed to be at a stand still, while all other inter- 
ests have p The first step is for better organization, 


then will follow supervision. 
Mr. Powell thought some p had been made. What was 


needed was publig sentiment that would enforee law, 
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Mr, A. A. Barlow, of Sandusky, and others, continued the dis- 


cussion, 
AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The section met at 2 p. m., and was entertain i i 
Mies Knight of Sandusky.” 
Training for Citizenship. 
Supt. R. W. Stevenson, of Colum- 
, who read an eloquent and stirrin Topic, Traini 
for Citizenship in our Public Schools. 

The most important questions of the day before the American 
people are ethics and economics, and behind these religion. The 
church has been the mother of schools. Civics is within the do- 
main of moral law. Christian ethics should be incorporated into 
all public systems of instruction. The state should foster the 
schools for its own sake. Conduct and intelligence are the essential 
elements of good citizenship. Bad citizenship comes not so mach 
from want of intelligence as from the want of integrity. There 
must be teaching in character building, as well as in the facts of 
government, and the principles of a sound civil polity. Obedience 
to law is one of the prime essentials of family and school govern- 
ment. Anything that tends to make light of the restrictions of 
law is wrong. Children should be trained that it is wrong to vio- 
late law or to speak disrespectfully of rulers. Obedience to truth 
is another of the lessons that the public schools should teach. In- 
tegrity, independent and genuine, is needed everywhere,—at the 
ballot-box, in the halls of justice, and in all the practical relations 
of life. True discipline leads to the culture of the soul; the heart 
must be made sound. Industry is another element prominent in a 
good citiven. There is too much of the feeling that labor is not 
honorable. Manual training im cities and towns is one of the means 
of stimulating the young to train the hand and eye, and fit them 
for the practical duties of life. To inspire the youth with a love 
of work is the great means to secure industrious citizens. A good 
citizen must be imbued with sterling patriotism. Patriotism has 
its beginnings in the love of home. The home is the most precious 
bond of the loyal citizen. The more homes that are owned by the 
working-men of a country, the more universal will be the love of 
country. Instruction should be given in the science of government, 
in all grades of instruction. It can be given in the lower grades by 
informal oral teaching better than from textbooks. Practical 
questions should be asked in reference to the administration of mu- 
nicipal, state and national affairs, and simple answers given, which 
even young children will understand. We need more statesman- 
ship and less polities "’ so-called. Patriotism should be taught 
in connection with the study of history. The youth of the land 
must be trained to do their own thinking, which will take them 
out of the power of demagogues and enable them to exercise their 
right of franchise ipon unworthy men and measures. 


Discussion, 


The paper was discussed by Supt. J. W. McKinnon, of London. 
In the discussion of all questions bearing upon the province of the 
public school, those which bring immediate results receive most 
attention. Too many see no end in education except a big, round 
silver dollar; hence boys and girls must be trained to earn it, or 
the school is a failure. ‘There is more demand for youth who can 
do something than for youth who can be something. This is not as 
it should be, The object of our schools is to make better men and 
women,—better citizens,—of our boys and girls than they could be 
without it. Men are getting to have no political conscience, and 
either commit political crimes or excuse and defend those who do. 
Our youth should be taught to oppose such a state of affairs; they 
should be trained for their political duties as well as for any other. 
The better our people, the better our government; hence the need 
of proper education. The founders of our government were wise 
men and did their work well, but wisdom is needed to maintain, as 
well as to found. Our dangers are in the present and in the future. 
Vicious methods of politics are allowed to prevail, the ballot-box is 
corrupted, election papers are forged and altered, men’s votes are 
bought and sold, all for party advantage. Our legislative bgdies 
forget their duties, too. ngress has been conducted for several 
months more in the interest of the coming election than in the in- 
terest of the people. Each of the two great political parties holds 
one branch by a very slim majority, and there is more demand for 
strategy than statesmanship. We need more true patriots and 
fewer professional politicians. If we get them, we must make 
them by education. Our schools are the places for this work, for 
they constitute the nursery of the nation. Our boys,—the coming 
voters,—should be taught to look upon the political thief and po- 
litical liar as the worst enemy of the state; and that he who steals 
a ballot, or corrupts a voter, should be at home in the penitentiary, 
and that all who defend or excuse such criminals are enemies to 
society, and unworthy the support and confidence of patriots. This 
is a debt we owe to our nation, to our times, to our future voters 
and citizens; and the public school, better than any other agency, 
is able to help pay this debt. 

C. B. Johnson, superintendent of Arondale schools, continued the 
debate in a most earnest and patriotic speech. He thought that 
the regular work of the school, in securing order, punctuality, and 
obedience was in the direct line of training for citizenship, and hap- 
pily illustrated the influence of the good school in the direct line of 
training for manhood. - 

Rev. George H. Peeke, of Sandusky, thought that a correct 
knowledge of the constitution of the United States was the key to 
the whole question. The idea of freedom is the great basis of true 
manhood and citizenship, and the framers of the constitution 
opened the way for moral freedom. 

Hon. E. 'T. Tappan said crime against the state should be called 
treason, and the violators be known as traitors. : 

Charles W. Loos, of Dayton, said the principle was to do right 
because of the love of right. The teacher who is indifferent to the 
principles of the Great Teacher does more harm than good. The 
great commandment is, ‘‘ Love one another.” 

President Clemens announced the Committee on Nominations : 
Ellis of Hamilton, Treudley of Youngstown, and Superintendent 


Low. 


Examinations and Promotions. 


After a short recess, L. W. Day, superintendent of schools of 
Cleveland, read an eminently practical paper. Topic, The Ex- 
amination and Promotion of Pupils,’’ of which the following is an 


abstract : 

He would prepare the way for promotion by that careful and 
comprehensive teaching which considers the subject rather than the 
textbook. He would base the the pupil his 
knowl of the subject, together wi is ability, native and ac- 
“ke aaianind, to understand, to do. This information 
concerning the pupil he would gain from two sources. First, the 
estimate of the teacher - has had the pupil under at aan 3 

result of a proper examination given at a p 

considered factors. He believed that all 
schools should be carefully classified, but denied that the basis 
should be examinations alone. The results of ‘‘ tests’’ given at 
various times during the year should not be averaged with the final 


examination. Such tests are valuable only as indications of the 
progress of the pupil. They should never used for other pur- 


poses. 

The plan of ‘‘no examinations” is faulty in many important 
respects. It leads to dissipation of effort ; it effectually breaks up 
uniformity of classification; it throws the responsibility of failure 
upon the teacher, with no recorded evidence to sustain her decision. 
He believed in a judicious combination of these two methods, by 
which the examination and the recommendation of the teacher 
should be considered of equal value. The teacher’s recommendation 
should be based on the fidelity and success with which the pupil has 
accomplished the work assigned, and should not be based on any 
examination, test, or quiz. 


The discussion was opened by Supt. F. Treudley, of Youngstown. 
He assumed the case of a ward school as presenting all the condi- 
tions and difficulties of graded school work. He assumed that the 
principal of a ward school, like the superintendent of a small sys- 
tem of schools, has opportunity for supervision, and is therefore in 
possession of the substantial facts of the school. Under this con- 
dition he contended that the combined judgment of teacher and 
princi ought to be the ground of promotion. This is to be 
shared in by the superintendent as far as he is able to judge from 
limited knowledge. He thought it irrational to fix certain stand- 
ards to which all should come. 

The whole question is one of judgment only, and the attitude of 
teacher and principal ought to be that of competency to decide; 
in the decision everything should be considered; the judg- 
ment should not be made until the evidence isin, although they 
are to hold themselves open to make any additional investigation 
that may be desired. Referring to examinations he held : 

1. That they should be frequent and brief. He would limit 
them to an hour oran hour and a half at moat. : 

2. He would not have the times or subjects announced, but 
would have them given without warning,—to be gone through with 
as with any school work. 

Fog would have them thorough and would criticise them vig- 
orously, 

4. He would them as exercises in composition, as well as 
tests of power and thoroughness. 
5. He would alternate oral and written examinations, expressing 
himself strongly in favor of the vale of oral work. 

As to who should examine, he affirmed that primarily the teacher 
should do this. 

The principal or superintendent should also : 

1, Examine orally. It tends to strengthen the work, indicate 
how it ought to be done, reveal the excellencies and deficiencies of 
instruction. 

2. He ought to submit written tests occasionally. 

3. He ought to hand in suggestive questions in advance for the 
teachers’ guidance. The speaker deemed this of more value than 
the examination questions. 

But whatever was done, he affirmed that the work of the school 
was best advanced by the living, personal presence of the principal 
and superintendent, not only inspecting but examining, developing, 
encouraging. He closed by saying that ‘‘ any method pursued may 
be robbed of its value by a precise, unintelligent, and unconscien- 
tious application to practice, and that any method, almost, not rad- 
ically wrong, may be pursued with profit when in the hands of in- 
telligent, earnest, level-headed, sympathetic people.”’ 

Supt. H. N. Mertz, of Steubenville, in discussing this topic said : 

There is one point in Mr. Day’s paper, from which I must dissent. 
I believe that the results of tests, submitted from time to time dur- 
ing the year, by teachers, principals, or superintendents, or by all 
of them, should be made a part of the basis of promotion. ‘l'‘hese 
tests covering the ground the child has gone over are certainly as re- 
liable as the ‘* judgments.’ of the teacher made and recorded from 
time to time, which are now so much advocated in certain quarters, 
as ‘‘ the only safe and stable bases’ on which to rest a promotion. 
These tests should be followed by a final examination covering the 
whole subjects studied during the term, and the whole supple- 
mented by the teacher’s judgment of the fitness of the pupil to un- 
dertake the work of the next grade. 
Now a word about nervousness and cramming. I have not a par- 
ticle of sympathy with the notion that we must not subject the 
child to anything that will place him under the least mental strain, 
that may make him nervous. He ought to be taught to control 
his nerves. It is a fault of our modern education that it would re- 
move every difficulty from the path of the student. No real strength 
can be thus obtained. The child should learn to meet and over- 
come difficulties. As to cramming, a word which is never used 
except as a term of reproach, —I believe something can be said in its 
favor. The chief thing Dr. Wm. T. Harris learned at Yale Col- 
lege, says a recent writer in Education, was to cram, ‘“‘ And this 
ability to increase a man’s working power for the time being he 
considers of much advantage to one in after life.’’ Every one en- 
gaged in the work of life has at times to concentrate his faculties 
upon some one all-absorbing theme. In a certain way that is what 
is doné in cramming. ‘Take the lawyer, doesn’t he ccam for every 
important case he undertakes ? The successful man is not the one 
who loses his head when the call for concentration of all the pow- 
ers of mind and body comes, but the one who can call together 
those faculties and compel them to attend to the question of the 
hour, and can, if necessary, supplement present knowledge by 
gleaning in the shortest possible time, from all available sources, 
every fact that has a bearing on the question in hand. 1 would 
not be understood as advocating cramming as an educational diet, 
but I do claim that it is not wholly vicious, that the pupil is not al- 
ways worse off for having crammed. We must educate to meet the 
exigencies of life as well as for the ordinary routine. : 

Superintendent Ellis of Hamilton, and others, continued the 
discussion. 

Superintendent Ellis, chairman of Committee on Nominations, 
reported as follows: President—S. B. Cox, of Xenia; Secretary— 
F. Gillam Cromer, of Greenville. 


EVENING SESSION, 


The section met at 8 o’clock, President Clemens in the chair. 
Supt. J. J. Burns, of Dayton, read a paper. Topic: 


The Buckeye Centennial. 


After a very bright and humorous introduction he proceeded to 
give an historical sketch of the state of Ohio. In this year of the 
centennial anniversary of the settlement of the Northwest it seems 
a fitting season to present the claims of patriotism to the Ohio 
boys and girls. ‘There may not be a very satisfactory textbook on 
Ohio history, but there are some topical headings derived from 
sources within the reach of teachers which may give a very satis- 
factory outline. He sketched these topics with graphic power. 
Ohio is now celebrating her historical glories. It has been the topic 
of study in many a schoolroom where, prior to this year, the details 
of the history of the state were hardly thought of. Mr. Burns paid 
a very graceful compliment to Senator Hoar of Massachusetts who 
gave the masterly address at Marietta on April 2, 1883. At Cin- 
cinnati and Columbus there are to be celebrations of this centennial, 
which will be worthy of this generation of Buckeyes. He quoted 


from a schoolboy's composition of April last, in Dayton, which 


said that “‘ Ohio was a place of great importancy.”” This lad echoed 
what all adult Ohioans feel, if they do not ww it expression. One 
demand of our age is an increase in the knowledge of the history of 
our country. We pray that the lessons of patriotism may be abun- 
dant during this year. 

The next paper was given by Prof. G. W. Knight, of Columbus, 
of which the following is an abstract : 

A few points of special interest to educated citizens and earnest 
teachers are worthy of notice. 

_1. This is the centennial year not merely of Ohio, but of the be- 
ginning of the colonial system of the United States. Just one hun- 
dred years ago the infant republic commenced planting colonies on 
her own account, and of these Ohio was the first. 

2. The chief cause of the great development and the marvelous 
prosperity of Ohio is found in the Ordinance of 1787, which voiced 
the sentiment of her settlers and stamped its everlasting imprint 
upon her institutions. Free religion, free schools, men,— 
these are the products of the century in Ohio. 

3. The lives of the men who founded the state and planted the 
churches, schools, and colleges, should be our examples for purity 
of character and for high-minded patriotism. 

4. Some things in the first century of Ohio’s history not so grand 

and honorable should be noted and corrected. Liberty has at times 
degenerated into license; legislators have forgotten their duty; 
municipal government has developed crying evils; indifference con- 
cerning political methods and dishonesty has grown up; we have 
come to assume that our educational methods are superior to those 
of other states, and have become less active in improving them. 
The lesson of this centennial year should be the need of better 
citizenship to correct these evils and prevent their recurrence in the 
future. This jubilee year should be specially welcomed because it 
affords an unusual opportunity for the better and more instructive 
teaching of United States and state history and civil government 
and citizenship. 
The duty of the public school is to teach those things that make 
for better citizenship, and to this end the civil government of Amer- 
ica in all its details and ramifications should be taught, and the be- 
ginning of such instruction in all the common schools of Ohio would 
be the fittest educational celebration of the Buckeye centennial, by 
leading our youth up to the proper conception of the ‘* good govern- 
ment’’ designed by the founders of our state. 


Seconp Day. 
GENERAL SESSION, 


The Association met at the Con tional church at a. m., 
and was called to order by the president, Dr. Alston Ellis, of Ham- 
ilton. Prayer was offered by Rev. Mr. Brandt of Sandusky, of the 
Methodist church. 

An address of welcome was extended to the Association by Dr. 
Charles Grafe of Sandusky. He said that the school master was 
the best — as of a high civilization. 

Dr. E. T. Tappan, commissioner of public instruction, made a 
happy response in behalf of the Association. 

t was voted to meet in front of the high school to have the As- 
sociation photographed in a group. 

Music was furnished by a male quartette of Sandusky, which was 
heartily enjoyed. 

President's Address. 


Dr. Ellis then read his inaugural address. He gratefully recog- 
nized the honor conferred upon him by the Association in calling 
him to preside over its deliberations. 

The early discussions of this body were upon the Relative Value 
of Classical and Scientific Studies. His address was in some sort 
a protest against the utilitarian tendencies of the day in education. 
The harvest of the soul and the mind is of more worth than the ag- 
gregation of material wealth. Money is good if wisely gained and 
roperly used, but it is a fatal acquisition if it dwarfs the soul. 
he true social position depends upon high qualities of heart, upon 
a noble character. The worship of the golden calf is demoralizing 
to our people. ‘‘ Worth makes the man, and the want of it the 
fellow,’’ said Pope. The modern idea of it is that money makes 
the man, and the more of it he has the more he rules the social and 


litical world. ‘This is all wrong, and stifles every noble impulse. 
We need to draw our aspirations from higher sources. We need, 
in this country, earnest souls to lead our great interests. The stim- 


ulation of our centennial anniversaries tends to lead us to glory in 
our material progress unduly. We need the great virtues more 
and more as we grow strong in our material interests. We should 
aim to “ make our lives sublime.’’ Emerson said, long ago, that 
what we needed was grand ‘‘ personalities.’’ We are now placing 
our material power in front. Courage, honor, faith, earnestness, 
and truth are the elements of true power. We must recognize the 
fact ‘‘ that the hand that made us is divine.’? We owe more to the 
mind and soul than we have yet imagined. No language can be 
sublime enough to properly describe the possibilities of the devel- 
oped powers of man, We, as men, are the products of forces that 
are beyond the ordinary vision; inherited tendency is a power. 
Edueation is second to nature. Intellectual riches and moral 
wealth are the treasures that are eternal. Low motives debase, 
and sensuous pleasures destroy the principles of high moral action. 

The address was one of rare beauty of diction and well delivered, 
and presented the views of a man who is holding a foremost rank 
among American educators. 


Discussion, 


Bishop J. M. Walden, of Cincinnati, was made an honorary 
member, and addressed the Association, endorsing the high ideas 
of culture advocated in the address of President Ellis. . 

Dr. Tappan also spoke in favor of the higher type of instruction 
favored by President Ellis. , 

Dr. E. E. White, superintendent of schools of Cincinnati, spoke 
in commendation of President Ellis’s address. He said there was 
a conflict going on between the new idea of industrial training and 
the old idea of the higher education of man. ‘The true end of edu- 
cation should be held up and be boldly presented to the educator. 
It was to him strange that the high ideal was being so largely lost 
sight of in modern school education. The material civilization of 
the age is but a means to the end. The great aim is to educate 
the man for the varied duties of life. The highest purpose is to 
fit man for the great work of life. Mr. White moved a vote of 
thanks to President Ellis for his address, and it was unanimously 
adopted. 

The question of ‘‘ The County Teachers’ Institute’ was taken up, 
and Supt. J. C. Hartzler, of Newark, pointed out the weak points 
in the Ohio County Institutes. He favored the appointment of 
county superintendents, after the plan of the Pennsylvania system, 
—which he explained in detail. In that state the attendance of 
teachers was compulsory. In Ohio those that need the help of the 
institute are absent. We need county supervision in Ohio more 
than we need township supervision, The county superintendent 
should be the president and manager of the county institutes. 

Mr. Thomas, of Ashland, said that the county examiners are nor 


so bad a class of men as they are reported to be. The examinet 
should be the teachers’ fri d, Many think that the examiners are 


Mr. Albaugh eloquently defined the sources of influence that| 
would bring legislators to vote for right measures in the interests 
of schools. 
Discussion. 
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enemies of the teachers. We have too much talk in our institutes, 
—there should be more b vamos J and less talking. The best teach- 
ers in many places are the younger persons. 
of Lebanon, said the institute work of 
Ohio is one of our headless bodies; yet they have done a good 
work. They have grown up to meet current wants. We are ina 
line of progress, but it is slow. There should be a union of exam- 
iners and teachers in the institutes. ? 
The president then announced the usual committees, after which 
the Association adjourned. 
AFTERNOON SESSION. 
The discussion of the question of ‘‘ County Teachers’ Institutes’’ 
was continued. 
U. T. Curran, of Sandusky, thought lectures that would inspire 
fresh thought valuable as a part of the institute work. He also thought 
the ideal institute should do more or less of academical teaching, 
illustrating correct methods. 
Dr. E. E. White said if the teachers would study the history of 
the institutes for the past thirty years, they would find that t 
good had been done through their instrumentality. They have 
given new impulses to thousands of young teachers, who were seek- 
ing light for their early work in the schoolroom. A five days’ in- 
stitute cannot be modeled on jthe plan of the five weeks’ normal 
institute. The range of work must be restricted in the five days’ 
session. The short institute should be limited to professional in- 
struction. Very little can be done in teaching the branches, but 


lof Ohio. But a small portion of this number will have any oppor- 


tunity for college training, or even normal school instruction ; anc 
yet, Hone of them expect to engage in teaching as soon as posi- 
tions can be secured. To all such the Reading Circle offers an ex- 
cellent opportunity for further advancement and for some ap 
of preparation for the work of teaching. We hope that many 
these graduates will be enrolled as members for the coming — 
We now enter upon the sixth year, but those who have not 
the course as previously arranged can select any year they may 
refer. A diploma will be given upon the completion, in a satis- 
‘actory manner, of any four years in the course, and the payment 
of the required fees. One hundred diplomas were presented at 
Akron last year, to those who had completed the first four years. 
About twenty have been issued since and forwarded by mail. - 

Diplomas were presented to about forty-five graduates by 48 
D. L. Williams, oe of the Board of Control of the 0) 
Teachers’ Reading Circle. 

The Acsoctaiian adjourned until Thursday morning, 9 a. m., in 
order to enjoy a moonlight sail on Lake Erie. 


Turrp Day. 
MORNING SESSION. 

The morning session opened with a paper by M. S. Andrews, 
in memory of the late I. W. Andrews, president of Marietta Col- 
lege. In supplementing the remarks of the speaker the following 
gentlemen paid the deceased the highest tributes of respect, many 


much can be done by illustrating correct methods. i 

Dr. Williams, of Delaware, said that the people of his county 
came out, and as citizens took an active interest in the work. He 
thought that the teachers should be paid for their time in attend- 
ing the institute. 

Supt. F. Truedley, of Youngstown, thought professional instruc- 
tion should be kept to the front. Teachers need to know the spirit, 
the philosophy of teaching,—the ‘‘letter”’ is what killeth. We 
need more of true understanding of the essence of the work. 

Mr. A. A. Barlow, of Sandusky, remarked that many teachers 
say that the institutes are not ‘‘ practical.” May we not make a 
compromise, and do some of both kinds of work. : 

F. W. Ward, of Leroy, and others, participated in this dis- 


A Year with Little Ones. 

The next topic was ‘‘A Year with Little Ones,’”’ the discussion 
of which was opened by Mrs. D. L. Williams, of Delaware, who 
made a five minutes talk upon the sensitiveness of little children 
and the consequent demand upon teachers for a wisely expressed 
sympathy directed to the end of developing self-reliance and inde- 
pendent right doing. She also called attention to the need of 
teaching children to respect the rights of others by not allowing 
them to meddle with absent children’s books, slates, pencils, and so 
on. She reminded teachers that little children should be required 
to do their school duties carefully and accurately, and to treat both 
teacher and schoolmates courteously. 

Discussion. 

In discussing this topic Supt. J. F. Lukens, of Lebanon, empha- 
sized the importance of the proper teaching of the ‘‘ mother tongue.”’ 
Language is in constant use, and should be developed in direct 
forms in all Jessons. In the best schools books do not form a large 
part of the first three years of school life. The good teacher is the 
best book, and about the only one needed in the lower grades of 
primary schools. 

Miss Sutherland, of Mansfield, spoke of the interest she felt in 
primary work, and said that the fact should be emphasized that it 
was a promotion for one of adaptation to primary work to be trans- 
ferred from a higher grade to the primary. The teachers should 
be retained where they can do the best work, and they should be 
paid as good salaries as for the higher grades. 

Colonel De Wolfe, of Madison, Ga., an old teacher of Ohio, was 
called upon and made a very interesting address. - 


Teachers’ Reading Circle. 


Supt. E. A. Jones, Massillon, corresponding secretary and treas- 
urer of the Ohio Teachers’ Reading Circle, submitted a detailed 
report of the receipts;for membership fees from the several counties 
and the expenditures for the year. A brief summary of his report 
is as follows: Balance on hand June 30, 1887, $131.64; amount 
received for membership fees, $228.26; total, $359.90. Amount 
expended for printing, stationery, expenses of Board of Control, 
diplomas, clerical work, etc., $299.01; balance on hand, $60.81. 
He also presented the following report, as corresponding secretary : 

The statement of the treasurer shows that the sum of $228.26 has 
been received for membership fees during the year. As the annual 
fee is twenty-five cents, and in several counties a portion of the 
money has been retained for the payment of local expenses, the 
amount received by the treasurer represents a paid membership of 
more than one thousand. In nearly every county there have been 
many more readers than members. 

From reports already received it is safe to say more than fifteen 
hundred teachers in Ohio have been engaged in the work of the 
Reading Circle for the past year. Tuscarawas County has had 
the largest membership, 160. This county has had an average 
paid membership of 150 for the past three years. Muskingum 
reports 101 members and 160 readers; Cuyahoga County, 122; 
Clermont, 57; and Montgomery 50. Forty-two counties of the 
state are represented in the report of the treasurer. 

_ The circular for 1888-9, giving the course of reading for the 
sixth year, price of books, and all necessary information, will soon 
be issued and distributed throughout the state. Institute instruct- 
ors can do much toward awakening an interest in the Reading 
Circle, and they are urgently requested to use their influence in 
this direction. 

__ While our organization is known as the Teachers’ Reading Circle, 
its work is of special value to those who are intending to become 
teachers. 2 During the past two months many hundreds of bright 
and promising pupils have completed their work in the high schools 


of them being moved to deep feeling: Messrs. W. H. Mitchell, E. 
E. Water, Colonel DeWolf, Messrs. Stevenson, E. T. Tappan, 
J. J. Burns, J. B. Lukens, J. E. Jones, E. Webb, Dr. Scovin, 
and Rev. E. D. Bierce. 

The Committee on Harmonizing College High School Courses of 
Study not being prepared to render an official report, the chairman 
made a few remarks upon the subject. The college system was 
not established as a continuation of the school system, neither was 
the school system established with the college course in view. 
With a proper adjustment of these courses the preparatory school 
could well be dispensed with. The high schools of the state, as 
shown by gradual modifications in their curricula, are coming to 
recognize this condition of affairs. The college men have their as- 
sociations and the teachers have theirs. The voices of the former 
are frequently welcomed in teachers’ conventions, but the latter 
are seldom, if ever, heard in the halls of the colleges. The ques- 
tion of Greek will never be settled until more friendly relations 
exist and concessions are made by both sides. 

Mr. Parker of Elyria said that it would be impossible to incor- 
porate Greek into the high school course on account of popular op- 
position thereto. 

Mr. Tappan did not believe that a course could be made to fit 
any college. He considered it foolish to force the higher mathe- 
matics upon children, and favored the introduction of foreign lan- 
guages at an earlier age than vow prevails. 

After a five minute recess Dr. Williams proposed the following 
resolution : 

Resolved, That the Ohio State Teachers’ Association, representing 
twenty-five thousand teachers in the common schools of the state, re- 
spect a | and earnestly invite to membership in our body, and active 
co-operation with us in our work, the faculties of our colleges, and the 
teachers in our academies and secondary schools; and that the Exec- 
utive Committee send a circular to this effect to the colleges and acad- 
emies of the state. 

Also, that we invite to membership in our association and to be pres- 
ent at our annual session, the Governors of the state and all the state 
and county officials, members of the General yen f the clergy of 
all churches and all editors in our state. and in general all workers in 
the field of intellectual and moral education of our people. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The annual address was made by Dr. W. T. Harris, of Concord, 

Mass., who took for his subject, ‘* College to Supplement the High 
School.’’ It was characterized by deep thonght, and was enthusi- 
astically received, a motion prevailing thanking the speaker and 
providing for the printing of his remarks in the records. 
After a recess of five minutes, Dr. Scovin was given the floor, 
and in a fine speech favored higher education in our schools, and 
moved that a committee, with Dr. White, chairman, be appointed 
to report on the subject at the next meeting. 

The motion being carried, the chair appointed Messrs. White, 
Coy, Brown, Cope, and Campbell, as such a committee, the same 
being subsequently increased by adding the names of Messrs. Jack- 
son, Ross, and Taylor. 

The following was notable in the report of the committee on res- 
olutions : 

Resolved, That we recognize with profound approbation and com- 
mend with the fullest accord the very pronounced Christian sentiment 
that characterized alike the papers and discussions of this Teachers’ 
Association. 

Professor Baleom, in behalf of the citizens of Sandusky, thanked 
the Association for coming to that city, adding that he was di- 
rected to state that Sandusky wished the teachers to return to hold 
their meeting here next year, and as often thereafter as they 


pl 
A vote of thanks was tendered Mr. R. McMillan for his good 
work as chairman of the Executive Committee for six years, 


Election of Officers. 


The rem mmittee reported as follows : 
President—C. W. Bennett of Piqua. 


Youngstown, F. M. Ginn of Clyde, Miss Harriet L. Keel 
Cleveland, H. M. Mertz of Steubenville. 
Secretary—S. T. Logan of Westwood. 
xecutive Committee—J. W. McKin f argare 
oard of Control of Reading Circle—Mrs. D. L. Williams 
is fini the business of the Association; th 
was sung and the meeting adjourned without 


Vice-Presidents—W. J. White of Dayton, F. Treudley of|C 


‘EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


NEW ENGLAND.” 

MASSACHUSETTS. 
— Supt. J. T. Clarke, of Southbridge, has been reélected for 
the third time to the same office. j 
— The Lowell School Board, by a unanimous vote, recently 
adopted Patterson’s Elements of Grammar for use in the schools of 
that city. 
wt The schools of Brockton closed on Friday the 22d ult. The 
exhibition of the high school occurred Monday afternoon, the 25th, 
in the city theatre. A very successful year’s work has been ac- 
complished. All of the teachers were reélected, and all have ac- 
cepted. Mr. Rackliffe, who has been absent from the Huntington 
School since March on account of ill health, is expected to return 
in September. During Mr. Rackliffe’s absence Mr. A. N. Whit- 
ney, a recent graduate of the Bridgewater Normal School has 
acted as principal. Mr. W. H. Hobbs, principal of the Perkins 
School, will visit London during the vacation. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


— Inthe celebration of the 250th anniversary of the founding 
of the town of Exeter, Phillips Academy took a prominent part. 
Addresses were made by Principal Scott and others of the faculty, 
while the orator, ex-Governor Bell, was a graduate of the academy. 
— Superintendent Williams of Nashua hsa done a good work in 
concentrating the efforts of the teachers and pupils in arithmetic 
upon the business method of arriving only at results. 

RHODE ISLAND. 


— Rev. F. D. Blakeslee of Greenwich Academy has declined the 
call to be president of Chamberlin Institute at Randolph, N. Y., 
and will remain at his present post of duty,—Greenwich Academy. 
—Mr. Gardner C. Anthony was alluded to in this column re- 
cently as at the head of the R. I. School of Design. It should 
have been R. I. Technical Drawing School. 

CONNECTICUT, 

— Commencement exercises at the Danielsonville High School, 

Tuesday, the 12th ult. Of the thirteen graduates of the school, 
four, contemplate a college course. 
— Friday afternoon, Supt. T. M. Balliet of Springfield, Mass., 
gave a stirring and scholarly address before the assembled teach- 
ers of New Haven, taking for his subject ‘‘ The Feelings and their 
Culture.’’ The address was enjoyed very much by those present, 
and reported at length in the daily papers that others might enjoy 
its truths. 

— Hon. C. D. Hine and Mr. S. P. Willard, state examiners, 
are testing the advancement of the Norwich schools. 

— The schools of Mystic closed on the 15th inst. 


ILLINOIS, 
State Editor, GEO. E. KNEPPER, Peoria, 

On May 24 the Pekin High School graduated a class of 10,—6 
boys. ——The Havana High School graduated 19 on the 29th of May, 
—7 boys.—Rock Island closed work on the 8th of June. Alex. 
Forbes, of Chicago, delivered the address; his subject was Educa- 
tion, its True Aim. The class numbered 16,—6 boys. Kewa- 
nee graduated 22,—6 boys,—on May 29.—~—Ottawa graduated 
25,—also 6 boys, May 24.——Peoria, on June 21, graduated a 
class of 23,—4 boys. Dr. Wm. Roberts, of Lake Forest Univer- 
sity, delivered the address. ©. J. Bailey presented the diplomas. 

** Father ’’ Roots, who has been so well and favorably known by 
the teachers of the state as an enthusiastic teacher and leader in 
educational affairs, died at his home in Perry County on the 9th 
day of May, at the advanced age of 87 years. Hehad been a mem- 
ber of the state board of education from its organization. 

A local paper of recent date publishes the following concerning 
the graduating exercises of Fairburg: ‘It was remarked by com- 
petent judges that never had they seen an entire class every mem- 
ber of which acquitted themselves better, or did so well as the 
class of 88. Certainly the efforts of the class must have been very 
gratifying to Prof. Edward Bangs and his corps of assistants, as 
well as to the school board and public generally.’’ 


INDIANA. 


Hotel Pleasanton, corner of Jones and Sutter streets, San Fran- 
cisco, has, after careful inquiry, been made Indiana headquarters. 
Rates $2 per day, four persons in two rooms. House new, rates 
regularly, $2.50 to $4. The same hotel is headquarters for the 
Normal School Department, where the president will be found 
after July 12. 


UTAH. 


County Supt. W. M. Stewart is working earnestly for the San 
Francisco meeting, and it is probable that a large number of the 
district teachers will attend the ‘‘ National.’’ 

Rev. G. D. B. Miller, head master of St. Mark’s School, has 
left for a trip to Europe. Bon voyage. 

Miss C. Frances Breck, of Wilmington, Mass., who has taught 
for the New West Education Commission so successfully for 
two years, has just accepted an engagement to teach at ‘‘ Row- 
land Hall’’ (Episcopal Girls’ Boarding School) at Salt Lake 


ity. 

_ Ogden (New West) Academy has just graduated two pupils from 
its English course. The year’s enrollment at this academy has 
been 193. 

Military drill, under Captain Klem, U. S. Quartermaster, has 
been a feature of the School of the Good Shepard, at Ogden. Our 
ae friends are to be congratulated on the snecess of this in- 

ution. 
“Cyclones ’’ come to Utah but once in a generation, and the 


one of June 3 wrecked the New West “‘ Phillips’’ School to the ex- 
tent of $500. We hope for ‘‘gentle breezes” only in the future. 


FOUR 
STUDIES IN CIVIL GOVERNMENT. EDUCA 


By WILLIAM A. MOWRY, Pu.D., Boston. 


A text-book for the use of classes in Civil 
Government. Introductory price, $1.50. 


w Bdweational Publications and Suppites, Correspondence isinvided SILVER, BURDETT, & 


new Ed 


Publications and 


WANTED, 500 TEACHERS! 


Who have the necessary musical taste and quailifi- 
cation, and are successful teachers of other subjects, 


By GEN. THOMAS J. MORGAN, 
Principal Rhode Island State Normal School. 
A book that every teacher and educator should 

have. Price, postpaid, $1.50. 


IMPORTA 
TIONAL MOSAICS. 


N E W 


By E. G. ROBINSON, D. 


Philosophy. Introductory price, 


NT BOO 
Principles and Practice of Morali 


Or, Ethical Principles Discussed and ality 
D., LL.D., 
President of Brown University. 
A standard work for students and readers in Moral - 
$1.50. reader of History should have. 


» PODS, 50 Bromfield St. Boston, 


LEXINGTON (MASS,) NORMAL MUSIC SCHOOL. 


KS. 
INSTITUTES OF GENERAL HISTORY. 


By E. BENJAMIN ANDREWS, D.D., LL. D., 
Professor of History in Brown University. 

A book that every teacher, student, and general 

Introd. price, $2. 


740 & 742 Broadway, NEW YORK. 
122 & 124 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO. 


teachers for a large number of important positions 
in all parts of the country during the last two years, 
and the demand for well qualified teachers is increas - 


to take the course of instruction in the Lexington Fifth Annual Session, Wednesday, Aug. 8, to Saturday, Aug. 25, 188s, | 'ng every day. 


(Mass.) Normal Musie School, and prepare them- 
selves for the work of music instruction in the 
sehools. 

The Lexington Normal Music School has supplied P. 


H. E. HOLT, Director, 


0. Box 3158, BOSTON. 


EDGAR O. SILVER, Secretary, 
50 BROMFIELD St., BOSTON, 


Ge SEND FOR SPECIAL CIRCULAR, GIV- 
ING FULL INFORMATION. 

For Board, Rooms, &c. address the DIREC- 
TOR or SECRETARY, 
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OF EDUCATION. 


IOWA. 


Memorial day at Clear Lake was celebrated by 
the pupils of public schools (Tom B. Miller, 
principal) in a very praiseworthy manner. The 
program of exercises which has reached us is a 
model of neatness and simplicity and embraces 
many very interesting feature. 

The West Des Moines school board recently 
asked the electors to appropriate $25,000 ad- 
ditional to the $50,000 voted in March for the 
erection of a high school building, to enable them 
to put up one that would become the city. A com- 
mittee of the board, in company with Architect 
Foster, recently made a visit to and examined the 
buildings of the r cities in adjoining states. 

Editor Geo. W. Jones, of the Normal Monthly, 
has issued a neat little book entitled Ten Great 
American Authors. 


DAKOTA, 


_ The Visitors’ Committee of the Madison Normal 
School reports favorably concerning the work of 
that institution. The enrollment of the normal 
proper is 131, and of the model de ent 32. 

Beadle County reports 118 schools; 157 teachers 
employed and 2,229 persons of school age. The 
county commissioners have adopted a graded course 
of study for the country schools, the completion 
of which is marked by a diploma. The classifica- 
tion register is used, and the teachers are working 
in harmony with each other and with their county 
superintendent, Cora M. Shober. 


PENNSYLVANIA, 


Prof. William I. Hibbs, who for several 

has been eminently successful as principal of the 
high school at West Pittston, has resigned his po- 
sition and will enter the profession of law. Prof. 
W. H. Putnam, of the normal department of the 
Wyoming Seminary, has been elected as his suc- 
cessor. 

Deputy State Supt. Houck delivered an earnest 


ALABAMA, 


State Superintendent Palmer has been renom- 
inated by his party, in spite of considerable oppo- 
sition by the anti-third term element. As a nom. 


ination is pee an election, the educational | address before the graduating class of the high 
interests of the state are safe for two years more-| school of the first district of Thadhicee on tke 
Superintendent Palmer is a man thoroughly in| evening of June 8. 


favor of progress in education, and he has done 

much to strengthen the progressive teachers in 

their work. His renomination shows that the 

parle appreciate the educational advance that 
been mad 


le. 

Industrial Training has been brought before the 
public in the past few weeks, in two excellent 
addresses. One was given by Mr. Ch appell Cory 
one of the editors of the Montgomery Advertiser, 
before the Press Association of the State, in which 
he scores the state for the little that has been done 
to aid or enco industrial training, when the 
need of it is so evident. The other address was by a 
colored man, Prof. W. H. Council, given before 
the Colored State Teachers’ Association in Mont- 
gomery. Professor Council is the same man who 
was compelled to resign the position of president 
of the Colored State Normal School at Huntsville, 
a year ago, because it was alleged that he took a 
company of his pupils into a first-class railroad car. 
He argues in his address, that the first need of the 
colored people is industrial training, and shows by 
facts and figures that nothing bat that will train 
them to be useful citizens. 

It is a significant index of the change of public 
sentiment in the South that theMontgomery Adver- 
tiser, an old school, aristocratic, democratic daily, 
publishes this address in full, with favorable com- 
ments by the editor. 


Prof. George W. Twitmyer is conducting a 
training school for teachers at Honesdale. 

The state normal school at Bloomsburg is near- 
ing the close ef one of the most successful years 
in its history. To Dr. Waller’s rare executive 
ability, together with a faculty of good instructors, 
this success is due. 


PURDUE UNIVERSITY. 


Indiana has some special advantages in the en- 
dowment, classification, and development of her 
state universities, of which there are three,—the 
Classical University at Bloomington, David 8. 
Jordan, president; the University of Technology 
(Purdue), at LaFayette, James H. Smart, presi- 
dent; and the Normal School at Terre Haute, 
W. W. Parsons, president. 

Having recently enjoyed a study of the methods 
of Pardue, we speak of this university character- 
istic in all but its specialties of its companion state 
institutions. It has one of the best locations in the 
state. The grounds in extension, arrangement, 


and development, are attractive, having 180 acres 
charmingly located npon a rich table-land over- 
looking the Wabash valley. The lands, build- 
ings, and equipment which make up this ‘‘ plant ’’ 
are valued at $350,000, while the institution has 
also a permanent endowment fund of $340,000. 
John Purdue, for whom it was named, gave the 
state for its use $250,000. It receives annually 
from the United States Government, $17,000, and 
from the state $14,000, and $15,000 more each 


year from the United States Government to be 


nature, art, and commerce. This exhibit was 


arranged by the students, the specimens being 
mounted by them. Their selections were caleu- 
lated to interest the domestic and agricultural 
portion of the visitors as well as the scientifically 
curious. The fact that there were thirty-six in- 
struments scattered through two large laborato- 
ries enabled the instruments to be adjusted to 
light, focus, ete., and remain unchanged through 
the evening. While the specimens from the vege- 
table and insect world attracted much attention, 


used upon the agricultural experimental station 
which is here located. 

There are six departments in the University, all 
well equipped for effective service: A School 
of Agriculture, Horticulture, and Veterinary 
Science; Mechanical Engineering; Civil Engin- 
eering ; Science,— Biology, Chemistry, Applied 
Electricity; Literature, and History; Industrial 
Art, and Pharmacy. The perfection of these de- 
partments requires a large corps of expert teach- 
ers, and the faculty consists of seventeen profes- 
sors and six instructors, and several special lect- 
urers, while the Experimental Station has several 
other specialists. 

The departmert of Biology is one of the most 
thoroughly equipped in the country, having sixty- 
four elegant compound microscopes for individual 
work, while the special instruments are of great 
value, a single microscope with its attachments 
costing $1,500, while a single lens of another in- 
strument cost $120. One evening while we were 


there they had a Microscopical Soiree in the Bio- 
logical Laboratories in which thirty-six of the 
compound microscopes revealed the wonders of | 


Side Elevation—Cross Section—Cylinder, Piston, Rod, &c. 


they were less popular than samples of oleomar- 
garine, beef-fat butter, real butter, trichina, sec- 
tion of the human lung, human kidney, foot of 
hog, louse, ete. 

The department of Industrial Art under Prof. 
L. S. Thompson, is one of the best equipped and 
most effectively directed in the country. The ar- 
rangement of the seats in the drawing room is 
unique, there being five platforms each 20 inches 
above the next lower, rising and retreating so as 
to keep the angle of vision the same. The 
methods are attractive and the results of the in- 
struction are every way creditable. 

eering under 


The school of Mechanics and En 

the direction of Prof. W. F. M. Goss, is one of 
the most philosophical and scientific technical 
schools in the country. 


AS A DRINK IN FEVERS, 
USE HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 

Dr. Chas. H. S. Davis, Meriden, Conn., says: 
“*T have used it as an accessory in cases of melan- 
cholia and neryous debility, and as a pleasant. and 
cooling drink in fevers, and have been very much 
pleased with it.’’ 


SUMMER READING! 


Vacancies for the Fall of 1888. 


CRUBE’S METHOD. | 


Scarcely any book, except the Bible or the Diction- 
ary is more peg ently seen on the primary teacher’s 
table than Prot. SOLDAN’s concise yet thorough 
discussion of the celebrated GRUBE METHOD of 
teaching Primary Arithmetic. A new and beautiful 
edition of this popular work has just been published, 


A BOOK FOR EVERY THOUGHTFUL READER, 


THE SOCIAL INFLUENCE OF CHRIS- 
TIANITY, with Special Reference to Contemporary 
Problems. By Davip J. HILL, LL.D., President 
Bucknell University. Newton Lectures for 1887. 


Never before have there been so many calls for first-class teachers. We have been hve Ae oe to recom- 
mend teachers for schools in the East, West, and South. The indications are, that good ers are to be 
in great demand, and that better salaries are to be paid those who wish to make teaching their life-work. 
Among the vacancies on our books are the following : 
Grammar Grades. 


Superintendencies of Schoaip. 


The 
231 pages, Full Cloth, Gilt, Price, $1.25. 


which sells at the old price of 30 cts. Address 
This vol tsa cl d vi discussion of 
THE INTERSTATE PUBLISHING COMPANY, | .,0'crcnt social, political, and economic questions of the 
185 Wabash Avenue, or 30 Franklin Street, day in the light of Christianity. 
CHICAGO. BOSTON. CONTENTS : — (1) What is human Society? (2) 


What has Christianity done for py; | —Ch 
tianity and the Problem of: Labor (3), Wealth 
(4), Marriage (5), Education (6), Legislation (7), 
pression (8). 
“Every one who begins to read this volume will be 
sure to go on till he has finished the last page and sen- 
tence,” — PRESIBENT ALVAH Hovey, Newton Theologi- 


cal Seminary. 
llers, or iled postpaid, to any 
Send for our Cntalegue. 


*, For sale by all b 
ress on receipt of price. 
SILVER, BURDETT & CO., Publishers, 
50 Bromfield Street, Boston. 

Also Publishers of ANDREWS’ INSTITUTE OF GEN- 
ERAL HISTORY,—MORGAN’S EDUCATIONAL MOBAICS,— 
MOWRY’S STUDIES IN CIVIL GOVERNMENT. — ROBIN- 
SON'S PRINCIPLES AND PRACTIOR OF MORALITY. — 
PECK’S THE CONSTELLATIONS AND How TO FIND 
THEM. 


WANTED, SIX TEACHERS, 


(Ladies or gontiemen), experieneed in system used 
in New England Public Schools, to fill positions near 
New York City : two Kindergartners, with Music ; 
teacher Domestic mocpemy and Kindergarten (Epis- 
copal) ; instructor in Tonic Sol-fa. 
MRS. A. D. CULVER, 
Woman’s Exchange Teachers’ Bureau, 
329 Fifth Ave., NEw YORK CITy. 


WANTED. 


NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., 
3 Somerset St., BOSTON’ 


WANTED, 
In a first-class Massachusetts Academy, a youn 
ra 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Educatio: 
3 Somerset St., BOSTON. 


RITE for the New England Pub. 
Co.’s Catalogue « Premium List. 


National Normal Summer Music School, 


AT NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 
BOSTON. 


This Summer Music School will open at the New England Conservatory of Music on Tuesday, 
July 17, L888, at 9 o’clock A. M., and continue in session for two weeks. 


FACULTY.. 

Primary Department. 
PROF. LUTHER WHITING MASON, Boston. 
MRS. EMMA A. THOMAS, Detroit, Mich. 
MRS. 8. E. GRISWOLD, Warren, Mass. 


Lectures. 
PROF. F. ZUCHTMANN, Springfield, Mass. 
“  JRVING EMERSON, Hartford, Ct. 
HARRY BENSON, Boston, Mass. 
0. B. BROWN, Malden, Mass. 


High School Department. 
PROF. J. B. SHARLAND, Boston. 
“ HENRY HADLEY, Somerville. 


Grammar School Department. 
PROF. GEO, A. VEAZIE, Chelsea, Mass. 
B. BROWN, Malden, Mass. 
Cc. R. BELL, Salem, Mass. 
Elecution. 
MISS MARY USHER GRIFFIN. Somerville. 
And others whose names cannot now be positively announced. 


LECTURES, CONCERTS, or other en- THE EXPENSE of Tui. 
be held from 9 A. M., to 12 M. | tertainments, will be furnished each even- tion, Board, etc., will be very 
for the regular school work. | ing during the time the school is in session. | small. 
(ar PLEASE WRITE AT ONCE, FOR FURTHER INFORMATION, TO 
E. PULSIFER, Manager; 
CaRE Ginn & Co., 
7, 9, and 13 Tremont Place, Boston, Mass. 


MORNING SESSIONS will 


methods ; several 
sale in New York, 


great number coming in every 
and work. 
what you wish. 


Branches | 


Address 
New City: 234 Broadway. 


Send postal for circulars, or better, write us fully in regar 
ORVILLE BREWER, 170 State St., Chicago, Ill. 


10 places paying $700 and over. 


1 $2000 position in the East. : 
1 $2000 position in the West and 16 places paying $500 to 700. 
2 $2000 positions in the Middle States. : 
1 Superintendencies, m 
1 dencies, salary from $1500 to $2000 Intermediate and Primary Grades, 
“ “ “ 16 places, salaries above $700. 
36 1200 to 1500 : 
60 “ “ “ 1000 to 1200 34 places, salaries from $500 to $700. 
BO “ “ “ 800 to 1000 72 places, salaries $500 and under. 
75 Principalships, x ” 600 to 800 College Positions. 
40 400 to 600 12 College Presidencies for men. 
High School Prineipaiship, salary,“ “° S000 Greek Professorships, 1 $1800, and 1 $1800. 
1 00) ne P, ’ xreek Professorships, , an 
3 "1500 to 2000 16 Latin salaries $600 to $4000 
1200 to 1500 12 Modern Lang. 500 to 1400 
1000 to 1200 8 Mathemati bed 600 to 2000 
bs 800 to 1000 6 Literature 600 to 1000 
~~ = yi rs bid 600 to 800 14 Chemistry and Physics Prof. “ 600 to 2000 
500 to 600 4 Biology Professorships 800 to 2000 
below 500 1 Political Economy Pro 2500 
.* Assistants, 1100 down 1 Agricultural Professorship “ 2000 
We have also a fargo number of Academy itions; several positions for teachers of art in private schools; 
teachers of drawing in public schools ; teachers of vocal music in public schools; teachers of Kindergarten 


artners wanted who can furnish from $1000 to $2300: quite a number of Institutions for 
fndiana, Michigan, Illinois. Iowa, and the Southern States. In fact, we have some position 
for almost any teacher who may write us. Among the thousands of vacancies now on our books and the 
y, we can certainly fit you, and shall be pleased to write you of our terms 


to your qualifications and just 


St. PauL, MINN : German American Bank Building. 


MANUAL OF CHRISTIAN EVIDENCES. 


By GEORGE PARK FISHER, D.D., LL.D., 


Professor of Ecclestastical History in Yale University. 
One Volume 16mo, 


- - 75 Cents. 


book, moreover, is adapted to the times. 


with the results of the most approved scholarship. 
titles attached to the 


“ It is transparently clear, com- 
t, reflecting, re ng, 8a 
ng, and adorning. As a text- 

book it will find a warm welcome 

for it treats the most important ot 
all subjects intelligently, rever- 
and attractively.—The New | eq 

York Observer. 


any 


uip 


This concise, di ionate, systematic presentation of christianity will be found far more helpful 
to a candid and intelligent student than the random controversy which characterizes so many boo 
the subject. Dr. Fisher is specially gifted for just this kind of work. He writes in view of all the 
facts, opinions, and fancies which in our day confront the claims of Christianity, and every line con- 
tributes to the solidity of the grounds of Christian belief. 

This book has qualities which render it specially adapted for use as a text-book in schools and col- 
leges, where the time given to the study of the subject is limited. 
the aim has been to make the ae “ proofs es full, as well as clear and cogent. All 

leadin ts of evidence are tou upon, and the most im 
Recent as well as older of disbelief are considered. 


The references to the ecclesiastical writers, in proof of the genuineness of the Gospels, are in accord 


ks on 


It is brief, and at the same time 
t objections are met. The 


The arrangement of the topics, together with side- 


phs, facilitate the use of the book by both teacher and pupil. 


“It is a masterly example of cu- 
tis- | mulative and progressive reason- 
ing, so simple in its terms that 
ammar- school boy should 
be able to comprehend it, and yet 
so thorough that the minister best 
ped for his ministry might 
—, it with profit.”—The Inde- 


“Tt is by all odds the best 
tre. 


atise on the evidences of Chris- 
tianity for general use that we 
know. It sound, judicious, 


clear, and scholarly. The accu- 
racy of the book is as unimpeach- 
able as its proportion is skilful 
and its style readable.”—The Ea- 
aminer. 


copies for examination and terms of introduction. 


*,* Supplied to Teachers at SPECIAL NET RATES. Correspondence is solicited in reference to 


CHAS. SCRIBNER’S SONS, Publishers, 743 & 745 Broadway, New York, 
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EDUCATION. 


Vol. XXVIIL—No. 


Price. 
Title. Author. Publisher. 
View of the State of Enroge During the Middle Ages. Helism JB Alden, NJ 2 +4 

4 . Eve D Appleton & Co, NY 58 
A Little Maid of Acadie. 4 
Elements of Agriculture. . MeKay Raltimore Pub Co, Md 1 +4 

Constitutional History of Canada. Baurinat Dawson Bros, Montreal, Can 
Mr. Meeson’s Will. ° Haggard Harper & Bros, NY 1 25 
. . . arre 
ot Nicholas Muss. . + + Du Dois.Melly Dodd, Mead & Co, N Y 1 00 
G W Dillingham, N ¥ 
Elwell, Pickard Co, Portland 3 00 
Under the Auroras. . . Excelsior Pub House, 
Agnes Surriage. . Bynner Ticknor & Co, Boston 100 
The Lasses of Leverhouse, Fothergill Henry Holt & Co, N ¥ Boston 3 60 
Life of Walter Harriman, Hadley Houghton, Mifflin & Co, 3 00 
Down the Great River. . Glazier Hubbard Bros, Phila 
Cookery for Beginners. Harland D Lothrop Co, Boston 130 
A Higher Arithmetic. . Gayen Macmillan & Co, N y 
Arit tic for Beginners. . J 
NEOUS. WANTED, 
MISCELLA A few teachers to engage in light and profitable 


—A teacher of Mississippi colored folks has 
been taking notes of queer expressions that she 
has heard from her pupils and in meeting, and the 
American Missionary publishes them. Here are a 
few: ‘‘ Go to the great physicianer.’’ ‘“‘I use 
consecrated lye.’’ ‘‘ She is a crippler.”’ 
Lord, give us good thinking facticals,’’ “ The 
meeting will be in the basin of the church.’’ ‘‘O 
Lord, throw overboard all the load we’se totin, 
and the sins which upset us.’’ ‘‘ Jog them in re- 
membrance of their vows.’’ ‘‘ I want her to resist 
me with the ironing.’’ ‘‘ I want all you people to 
adhere tothe bell.’’ ‘‘ There will be no respectable 
people in heaven ;’”’ (God is no respecter of per- 
sons). ‘I was much disencouraged.’’ ‘‘ It was 
said at the startment of this meeting.’’ ‘‘I take 
care of three head of children.’’ ‘‘ We have passed 
through many dark scenes and unseens.’’ 


IMPORTANT.— When visiting New York City, 
save Baggage Express and Carriage Hire, and stop 
at the GRAND UNIO HOTEL, opposite Grand Cen- 
tral Depot. 

600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1.00 and = 
wards per day. European plan. Elevators and all 
Modern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You 
can live better for less money atthe Grand Union 
Hotel than any other first-class hotel in the city, 


— In the West.—She: ‘* Do you ever see a finer 
sunset than that in the Kast?’”’? He: ‘“‘No. The 
sun never sets in the East.’’—Life. 

— When the livéry man was asked why he 
painted ‘* Excelsior’’ over the door of his stable, 
he explained that ‘‘ Hire ’’ was his motto. 

— I have been a great sufferer from catarrh for 
over ten years ; had it very bad, could hardly 
breathe. Some nights I could not sleep, — had to 
walk the floor. I purchased Ely’s Cream Balm 
and am using it freely, it is working a cure surely. 
I have advised several friends to use it, and with 
happy results in every case. It is the one medicine 
above all others made to cure catarrh, and it is 
worth its weight in gold. I thank God I have found 
a remedy 1 can use with safety and that does all 
that is claimed for it. It is curing my deafness.— 
B.W. Sperry, Hartford, Conn. 


— ‘What a lovely cane that is you have there, 
Mr. DeGarmo,’’ she remarked, as he struggled 
with a stick nearly as big as himself, ‘‘ Y-a-a-s,”’ 
he drawled. ‘‘ The man I bought that from as- 
sured me that it was a piece of the genuine North 
Pole. He procured it from the cook of the Greely 
expedition. Only one of its kind, yer know, in the 
country.”’ 


— All desiring employment should write to B. 
F. Johnson & Co., 1009 Main St., Richmond, Va. 
See their advertisement. 


‘‘ Who discovered America ?’’fasked a teach- 
er of a class of very young pupils. This startling 
information was instantly vouchsafed: ‘‘ Christo- 
pher Columbus; and he was born in a boot,’’ from 
which it will be seen that the small scholar had 
been noticing the shape of Italy on the map.— 
Cor. of N. Y. World. 


_ ADVICE TO MoTHERS.—Mrs. Winslow’ s Sooth- 
ing Syrup should always be used when children are 
cutting teeth. It relieves the little sufferer at once ; 
+ see natural, quiet sleep by relieving the 
ild from pain, and little cherub awakes as 

** bright as a button.’’ It is very pleasant to taste. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays the 
~y relieves wind, regulates the bowels, and is the 
known remedy for diarrhea, whether arising 
from teething or other causes. 25 cents a bottle. 


— Uneasy lies the head that wears a crown.” 
That is pe queens take 
crowns 0 ore the to — So 
(Mass.) Journal. 


TEACHERS wanting positions, change of loca 
ress estern Teache reau, Des 
Iowa: W. A. McCord, Manager. 


ONGS OF HISTORY. By HEezEK1An BUTTER- 
WoRTH. Elegantly bound in cloth. Price, $1. 
- Address NEW ENG. PUB 
3 St. Mass. 


employment during the vacation, 
M, Box 51, BosToNn. 


An Instructor of Latin and Greek, 
Of six years experience, and post graduate studies 
in same at Johns Hopkins University, desires a posi- 


tion to teach. Address % 
1738 F Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


VERMONT ACADEMY, 
FRENCH DEPARTMENT. 


Unsurpassed advantages for the study of French, 
at very reasonable rates. Prof. CHARLES Roux, 
late Principal at Grande Ligne and formerly Profes- 
sor of French at Bishop’s College, has been engaged 


cme Stationery 


and Paper Go., 


59 Duane St., New York, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


School Stationery, 


MANHATTAN WRITING TABLETS, 
TIP-TOP WRITING TABLETS, 
EUREKA WRITING TABLETS, 
SCHOLAR’S DELIGHT WRITING TABLETS, 
DRAWING TABLETS, 
QUINCY PRACTICE PAPERS, &c. 


g<= Send for Price Lists. 


to take charge of the French Department. Prof. and 
Madame Rovx are prepared to receive teachers of 
French or students into their family during the sum- 
mer months and also during the next school year. 
French conversation a specialty. Prof. Roux, well 
known to many teachers, is a native of France, and 


Music and of Art. 
Send for catalogue and circular to 
H. M. WILLARD, Principal 
SAXTON’S RIVER, Vr. 


of teachers are invited to consult the 
CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 
1613 Chestnut St., ing Pa, 


D.F. Dimon, A. M., Manager. 
_ ESTABLISHED, 1880. 
Vocal and Instrumental Music. 


WANTED, in a first class Normal School, in the 
West, a gentleman to teach and direct, in the Depart- 
ment of Music. Salary first year, $1200. 


LIFE AND SERVICES 


LIBRARY EDITION. WITH 


received his collegiate education at Geneva, Switzer- 0 : 
land, under Dr. D’ Aubigné, 
In addition to its well known advantages for gen- 
eral study and for fitting pupils for college, Vermont 
Academy offers unusual facilities for the study of + 


PORTRAIT, PRICE, $1.00. 


Dr. Philbrick was the foremost educator of his day. The death of no other educational man in 


this country ever occasioned so profound a sense of personal loss. 


The volume contains valuable papers by WM. T. HArris, LL. D., LARKIN DuNTON, LL. D., 


eachers and Employers and GILMAN H. TUCKER, also one of the ablest essays ever written by Dr. Philbrick, together with 


an account of his sickness and death, the addresses at the funeral and at the burial ceremonies, some 
of the eulogistic letters written to the public press on the occasion of his death ; the tributes paid to 
his memory by the Boston Masters’ Association, the Schoolmasters’ Club, and the School Committee 
of Boston, and resolutions adopted by various associations to which he was favorably known. 


The papers and addresses contained in the volume constitute a worthy memorial to a noble 


Bent postpaid on receipt of price. Address 


man, and should be read by every teacher and friend of education in this country. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


3 SOMERSET STREET, Boston, MAss. 


Apply to HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


IMPORTANT TO EDUCATORS, 


A lady of culture, owning a large building (with 45 
rooms), fully furnished, and conveniently arranged 
for a Young Ladies’ Boarding School, in a delightful 


competent geutleman or lady, with some capital, to 
open and conduct a first class school. For full par- 


ticulars address 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


FOR SALE, 


A fine school property and day school, ina delight- 
ful N. Y. city. The building fs well adapted ta ite 
use, and has a complete outfit for schoo urposes, 
and play grounds. A first-class opportunity for the 
right man, who wishes a pleasant city home and a 


Geography. 


Nothing like it published. Thoroughly classified. Mathematical, Physical, Political, and De- 


Address 


town in Florida, desires to form a partnership with a | scriptive. 450 pages, 6 x 844, cloth sides, leather back. Sent, postage paid, for $1.50. 
L. J. KEMP, Publisher, Ada, Ohio. 


amusing.” —Rose E, Cleveland “Excruciatingly funny."— Weekly Witness, Bitterest satire 


with exhilarating fun."—Rev, J.P. Newman,D.D, Agen 
BIC TERMS Appiy to HUBBARD BROS” PHILAD AY 


ADA. or B 


paying school. Price of property and good will of 


school, $5000. Apply to 
ORCUTT, Manager, 


N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


A NORMAL UNIVERSITY, 


With a school which enrolled nearly 600 students last 
ear, FOR SALE. Said school is delightfully located 
n the West. A handsome stone building. <A 
boarding hall, furniture, pianos, cabinet, et cetera, 
will cost only $7,500. erms easy. Illness of the 
President the reason for offering to give up this 
property and school. Apply to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset St., Boston. 


FOR SALE, 


In a delightful New England Village, a very desir- 
able school property, w fine building a pa 
ada) to a first-class boys’ 

rding school. A prosperous school has been sus- 
tained here for 20 P gm The sale is made necessary 
by the death of the proprietor. Will be sold at a 
sacrifice, on easy terms. Apply at once to 

HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


WANTED, 


Tn a Southern Normal School, a young man, qualified 
to teach Penmanship, Telegraph Typewri 
Shorthand. A man preferred whe weak 


ith 
ORCUTT, Manager, 


N. E. Bureau of Educatio 
3 Somerset St., Boston, 


d be 
pursue his studies a of the time, in 


THE NEW 


BUREAU OF 


ENGLAND 


EDUCATION, 


Room 5, No. 3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 


TO PATRONS. 


Batrons who give us early notice of vacancies in 
their schools, will secure from this office the record 
of carefully selected candidates suited to the posi- 
tions to be filled, for any grade of school, or for 
school supervision. 


No charge to school officers for services rendered. 
HIRAM ORCUTT, MANAGER. 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


Mass. 
arch 30, 1888. 
We have obtained several teachers from the New 
England Bureau of Education for the schools of this 
city, all of whom have proved hi hly satisfactory. 
We have always found there a g list of well edu- 
} yee and experienced teachers to select from, and 
, © representations made to us concerning the candi- 
ates have been in every case full, reliable, and true. 
uch time has been saved by seeking teachers 
the Bureau.—A. P. Stronx, Supt. of Schools. 


TO TEACHERS. 


DO YOU WANT 
A position to teach an ungraded school, in some 
rural district? REGISTER IN THE NEW ENG- 
LAND BUREAU OF EDUCATION. 


DO YOU WANT 
A position in a geod Primary, Intermediate, 
Grammar, High School, Academy, or Seminary ? 
REGISTER IN THE N. E. BUREAU. 


WANT 

tion 
An? REGISTER In THE 
DO YOU WANT 

A position as Governess ? REGISTER IN THE 

N. E. RurREav. 


DO YOU WANT : 
Promotion Prine Assistan' rin- 


DO YOU WANT 


Zo go West or South, or to teach in New Eng- 
? REGISTER NOW IN THE NEW ENGLAND 
BUREAU OF EDUCATION. 


FORMS AND CIRCULARS SENT FRER. 


Ka Forms and Circulars free. 


HIRAM ORCUTT, MANAGER. 


rh sere ce 


smes 


Ww 


| U 
| JOURNAL OF 
Books for Summer Reading. A 
} 
i 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
FUNNIEST BOOK YET! Nearly 75,000 SOLD! CHEAP Edition ONLY $1.75, JUST OUT 
| ~ 
— = WANTED. 
' vi >) s “Sez he, Them dumb fools believe in supernatural things, Why cant they believe sunthin’ sensible.” 
. is —J. ALLEN. Critics say of it: “Delicious humor.”— Will Carleton. “ Full of genuine wit.”— 
O. H. Tiffany. Jubilant humor.”—S S Cox“ Keenes mam. 
FOR 
d 
| 
| 
| 
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THE MAGAZINES. 


— Scribner's Magazine for July, the first num- 
ber of Volume 1V., has its share of the attractive 
features announced for this new volume. Its 
opening article, the second of the Railway Series, 
is by John Bogart, state engineer of New York. 
It describes with force and picturesqueness many 
of the great achievements which have marked the 


development of this and other countries, such as 
the Oroya railway in Peru, the St. Gothard spiral 
tunnels, and several noted bridges. ‘‘ Life and 
Travel in Modern Greece ”’ is an entertaining ac- 
count of a trip through a country not very familiar 
to American travellers. The author, Professor 
Seymour of Yale College, crowds the account with 
information not ordinarily accessible, and gives 
vivid pictures of the customs and habits of the 
people. Prof. Charles A. Young, the eminent as- 
tronomer, describes a journey to Russia to observe 
the solar eclipse uf 1887. In ‘‘ Popular Authors,’’ 
Robert Louis Stevenson pays tribute to some of 
those writers who have hosts of admirers but no 
recognition among literary men, and makes some 
interesting deductions as to the ‘' kind of talent 
required to please this mighty public.’’ T. R. Sul- 
livan, the successful dramatizer of ‘‘ Dr. Jekyll,’’ 
has a highly imaginative story in this number. 
The second part of Henry James’s story,—‘‘ A 
London Life,’’—contains some interesting con- 
trasts betweea English and American ideas. F. 
J. Stimson’s serial, ‘* First Harvests,’’ presents 
an amusing picture of a certain phase of life at 
Long Branch and Ocean Grove, and describes a 
Wall street speculation. The poetry of the num- 
ber includes from George Parsons La- 
throp’s ‘‘ Gettysburg: A Battle Ode,’”’—to be 
read before the Society of the Army of the Poto- 
mac at Gettysburg, on the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of the battle, July 3, 1888. Other poems are by 
Graham R. Tomson, Arlo Bates, and Allan Simp- 
son Botsford. 


— The Chautauguan for July presents the fol- 
lowing table of contents: ‘‘ Thackeray,’’ by Wil- 
liam H. Rideing; ‘‘ Mars vs. Apollo,’’ by Hjal- 
mar Hjorth Boyesen; ‘‘ Our Musical Insects,’’ by 
Mary Treat; ‘‘Sunday Readings,’’ selected by 
Bishop J. H. Vincent; ‘‘ Italy’s Women Writers,”’ 
by Luigi D. Ventura; ‘‘ A Day in the Arctic,” 
by Lieut. Frederick Schwatka; ‘‘ A Legend of 
the Robin,’’ by Lucy E. Tilley; ‘‘ The Canadian 
House of Commons,’’ by Eva H. Brodlique; 
**Chantauqua in History,’’ by Francis Newton 
Thorpe; ‘‘ The Situation in Europe,’’ by C. K. 
Adams, LL.D. ; ‘* Historic Tarrytown,’’ by Edith 
Sessions Tupper; ‘‘ Clifton Springs,’’ by J. Hen- 
drickson McCarty, D.D.; ‘‘ Mind-Cure,’’ by 
Titus Muasen Coan, M.D.; ‘‘ Shall Immigration 
Be Restricted ?’’ by E. A. Hempstead; ‘* The 
Military Forces of the German Enmpire,’’ by 
Charles Grad; ‘‘ The Agricultural Department at 
Washington,’’ by Ida i. Tarbell; ‘‘ Suggestive 
Programs for the Summer Memorial Days,’’ be- 
side the valuable ‘‘ Editor’s Outlook’’ and the 
usual departments of especial interest to Chautau- 

uans. This number also contains a list giving 

e location of forty-three summer assemblies 
modeled after the original one at Chautauqua, 
N, Y., and an outline of the work done in each. 


—A leading feature of the June issue of Our 
Day is the first installment of the ‘‘ Symposium on 
Inspiration,’’ by such specialists as Dr. Hall, Pro- 
fessor Fisher, Bishop Doane, President Bartlett, 
Ex-President Magoun, Professor Steele, Dr. Bar- 
tol, Professor Dwinell, Professor Wright, Presi- 
dent Hovey, Professor Boardman, and Professor 
Curtiss. Matthew Arnold’s celebrated article on 
‘* Civilization in the United States’’ appears in 
ful, with annotations and other comments, by 
Joseph Cook, T. W. Higginson, Dr. Ward, and 
others. Miss Frances Willard gives an admirable 
report of the proceedings of the National Prohi- 
bition Convention, with the full text of its plat- 
form. The department of ‘‘ Questions to Special- 
ists’’ contains important information on National 
Sabbath Reform, The Failure of Justice in the 
Haddock Case, and Aggressive Codperation in 
Church Work, while the editorial note on the Ab- 
olition of Siavery in Brazil is worthy special 
notice. This number concludes the first volume of 
Our Day, and a glance at the index shows the 
rich variety of the articles and a most attractive 
and authoritative list of authors. 


— The Woman's World, for July, opens with a 
strong paper by Julia Wedgwood, on ‘* Women 
and Democracy,” in which the writer argues that 
woman represents all that is good in democracy, 
for her sym y must ever be with the weak. 
An illustrated paper follows, showing what women 
have done in the way of benefactions for Oxford. 
** Woman Club Life’’ is discussed by Amy Leoy, 
who proves beyond doubt that if women are to do 
men’s work, they should have some of the com- 
forts of men’s lives. England is much ahead of 
us in this line. There is only one woman’s club 
in New York, while there are half a dozen in 

lion. Other articles of interest are ‘‘ Recol- 
lections of Cobden’’ by Dorothy Nevill, and an 
account of Marie Bashkertseff, a young Russian 
painter. The department of fashions is not ex- 
celled in any of our Americau magazines. Cassell 
& Co., New York; $3.50 per annum. 


— Number Two of The Bibliographer and Ref- 
erence List ig devoted to Elocution and Oratory, 
and contains a bibliographical list of works on the 


iS A POSITIVE CURE 
For all these Painful Complaints and Weaknesses 
So eommon among the 


Ladies of the World. 


It will cure entirely the worst form of Female Com- 
plaints, all Ovarian troubles, Inflammation and Ulcera- 
tion, Falling and displacements, also Spinal Weakness 
and is particularly adapted to the Change of Life. 

It will dissolve and expel tumors from the uterus in an 
early stage of development, The tendency to cancerous 
humors there is checked very speedily by its use. 

It removes faintness, flatulency, destroys all craving for 
stimulants, and relieves weakness of the stomach. It 
cures Bloating, Headaches, Nervous Prostration, General 
Debility, Sleeplessness, Depression and Indigestion. 

That feeling of bearing down, causing pain, weight and 
backache, is always permanently cured by its use. 

It will at all times, and under all circumstances act in 
harmony with the laws that govern the female system. 

For Kidney Complaints of either sex this Compound is 
unsurpassed, Correspondence freely answered. Address 
in confidence LYDIA E. PINKHAM, LYNN, MASS 


Lydia E, Pinkham’s LIVER PILLS, cure constipation, 
biliousness, and torpidity of the liver, 25 cts per box, 4 
——Sold by all Druggists.—— 


ELY’S 
CATARRH 


Cleanses the 


inflammation, 
Heals the Sores, 
Restores the 
Senses of Taste 
and Smell, 


HAY-FEVER Try the Cure. 


A particle is applied into each nostril and is agree 
ble. Price, 50 cts. at Druggists: by mail, 
60 cts. ELY BROTHERS, 56 Warron St., N. ¥ 


the Throat, Impediments of Speech, ete. Pub- 
lished by Moulton, Wenborne, & Co., Buffalo, 
N. Y.; $2.00 per annum. 


— The reunion at Gettysburg will be remem- 
bered in the July Century by the publication of a 
short article descriptive of the reunions of the 
Blue and the Gray which have taken place within 
the last few years. A — by an ex-confederate 
soldier, entitled ‘‘ The High Tide at Gettysburg,”’ 
will be printed in this number. 


—In a late number of Literature (John B. 
Alden, New York, publisher) was a fine portrait 


of Gen. Lew Wallace, with an interesting bio- 
graphical sketch. Accompanying this was a brill- 
iant paper by Maurice Thompson, in which he 
pictures the home surroundings of General Wallace. 


— Number 83 of the Springfield, Mass., Good 
Housekeeping has a very interesting and seasonable 
article on ‘‘ Pienicing and Traveling,’’ and is full 
of excellent suggestions. $2.50 a year; 10 cents 
a copy. 

MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


The Magazine of Artfor July; term, $3.50. 
York: Cassell & Co. 
The Catholic bg for July; terms, $4.00 a year. 
ace 


New Year; 6 Park " 

The Atlantic for July; terms, $4.00 a year. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 

The Chautauquan for July; terms, $1.50 a year. 
Meadville, Pa.: Theodore L. Flood. 

Quiet Hours for June; terms, $1.00 a year. Dexter, 
Me.: Quiet Hours. 

Bibliographer and Reference List; terms, $2.00 a 
year. Buffalo: Moulton, Wenborne, & Co. 

Scribner’s Magazine for July: terms, $3.00 a year, 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

The Woman’s World for July: terms, $3.50 a year. 
New York: Cassell & Co. 

Harper’s New Monthly Magazine for July; terms, 
$4.00 a year. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

St. Nicholas for July; terms, $3.00 a year. New 
York: The Century Co, 

The Treasury for July; terms, $2.50a year. New 
York: E. B. Treat. 

ya for July ; terms, $5.00. New York: 
E. elton. 

Gus Day hd gant) terms, $2.00 a year. Boston: 
28 Beacon street. 

Our Little Ones and The Nursery for July; terms, 
$1.50 a year. Boston: The Publishing Co. 


Agencies. 


Qeachers’ Agencies. 


RES UL TS through this agency, 


MEN: Headmaster Rutgers Grammar School, N.J., 


in Church School, Tacoma, W. T., 8700 


5,000 ; 
13 Principals of Academies and UnionSchools, at $1! ‘to #1650. Women: Methods, in Normal School 
peed. 61900 Music, Northern Dakota University, $850; Preceptress, Yankton, Dakota, $600 ; 

7 ; and more than 40 Assistants in New York State, at from 


BEGIN to show pretty rapidly now. Here are some recent appointments made 
in every case through official application to us for teachers. 


1200; 


Assistant 
20 to 600. 


Mathematics, Potsdam Normal School, N.Y., 


We wish teachers could understand how many and how varied are the applications made to us for teachers. 


There is hardly an 
Model Teacher in 
a High School at the West, $675 ; 
quntes and kinds of positions. 
do. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN 


kind of real excellence for which we cannot find a sharp 
raining School, at $1200 ; a Lady Principal of a Grammar School, $1200; a Lady Prine 
a Music Teacher in the same school, 8540 ; and scores of teachers in all ordinary 

Prove to us that you can do superior work, and we will 
are hundreds of teachers who want places we could give them if we only knew where the 


emand. We want at this 


rovide positions enough. There 
are and what they can 
, SYRACUSE, N. ¥. 


AGENCY; ©. W. BARDEE 


VACANCTES. 


The most desirable school positions become vacant during Jul 
number of changes made in schools are made during those months. 


when intending to yesign 
they may have signifie 


not supposed to know whether the places are to be vacant or not. 
filling these places until after they are notified by the teachers that they are not to remain. 


. prefer not to offer their resignations, until the end o 
their intentions to a few friends, or to Teachers’ Agencies, as a rule Boards are 


and August. Probably the largest 
The great — ae 4 teachers, 
the term. Hence though 


Hence they take no action toward 
The time 


between the middle of June and the first of September for the selection of teachers, being short, it is very 


desirable that teachers have some means of knowing 


resignations of teachers (in order to accept positions paying 
desirable surroundings) cause vacancies which must 
week in July, August, and the first of September. 


vacancies during eac 


immediately when vacancies are to occur. Sudden 
better salaries, or positions which offer more 
filled immediately. We hear of hundreds of 
eachers who desire to improve 


their salaries or improve their surroundings, are invited to com:aunicate with us. 
Some of the direct ealls from authorities, for teachers, during the last few days have included a num- 


ber of principalships and superintendencies from $600 to $1500 ; 
places, with salaries ranging from $60 a month to $1400 a year; in grammar, intermediate, and 


sistants’ 


many high school principalships and as- 


primary positions, we have ten positions for every one teacher registered on our books for such places. and 


humberless new places are coming in every day. In 
employers, have been for; 
1000; a teacher in Model De 


rofessor of Sciences, $1600; 


rtment, $800; 


zady Teacher of Reading, $800. 


State Normal Schools our recent calls, direct from 


Professorship of Mathematics, from $900 to $1500 a year; Drawing and Sciences 
teacher in Commercial Branches and Book- coping, $1000; 


In Colleges and State Universities. llege 


President for Southern College; Professorship of Modern Languages. also one of Mathematics, and several 
colleges within the last week have written us for Directors for Conservatories of Music, at salaries ranging 


from $700 to 


teachers in commercial departments,—Commercial Arithmetic, 


While graduates of leading institutions are always 


$1200. We have four positions with salaries rangin 


from $60 a month to $1000 a year for 
t ook-keeping, Commercial Law, etc., etc. 
in demand, yet teachers with successful experience, 


or teachers who can show by testimonials that they are well qualified for the place in question, can almost 


always secure a position. 


not delay. Write at once for circulars, and acquaint 
now to recommend for places now open, and for calls which wi 


CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 


Circulars sent free. Address 
‘TEACHERS’ 
ORVILLE BREWER, MANAGER. 


Branches : { 


penne with our work. Weneed teachers 
greatly increase during the next few weeks. 


170 State Street, Chicago. 


234 Broadway, New York City, and 
German American Bank Building, St. Paul, Minn. 


NION EACHERS’ 


Supplies Teachers 
with Positions, 


16 Astor Place, 


8 lies Schools 
Teachers. 


w. D. KERR, 


GENCY, 


Send stamp for 
Manual and Blanks, 


NEW YORK. 


Teachers’ Co-operative Association, 


OF NE 


Ww ENGLAND. 


SUPPLIES SCHOOLS WITH TEACHERS, AND TEACHERS WITH POSITIONS, 


Ga Circulars upon application. | 


8 Hawley St., Boston. 


| FRANK B. SPAULDING, Manager. 


Teachers Wanted Immediately. 


HE BRIDGE THEACHERS’ AGENCY, 110 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass., 
( Western Office, 50 West Fifth Street, St. Paul,) offers the advantage of a regis- 


tration in two agencies with the expense of but one. 


Good teachers are wanted for a 


large number of desirable positions in public and private school and college work. 
ty If you wish to change, write particulars, and we will at once let you know what we can do for you. 


The Boston Teachers’ Agency, 


Agency Manual Free upon application, 
7 Tremont 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO. 


Place, (near Tremont House), Boston, Mass, 


DO YOU WANT PROMOTION? 


REGISTER NOW. 
We want several hundred skilled 
Teachers forall parts of the Union. 
Send for Circulars. 


u 


W. M. ADAIR, Principal of Schools, Antonito, Colorado, writes : 
“Last May I became a member of your school agency. 
and a half I secured through it a 
ery way with the manner in which you conduct business, and also 


our treatment.” 
PENNA. EDUCAT’L BUREAU ; L. B. LANpD1s, Allentown, Pa. 


Within a month 


ood position. I am satisfied in ev- 


THE LONG ISLAND TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Business in every State of the Union. 
Part of commission or those 

Prin. FRED LU 
Send two stamps for circulars, ete. 


Wants 200 more skilled appli- 
us of vacancy. 

A SQUIERS, Zastern Manager, 

SHELTER ISLAND, L. L., N. Y. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established 1855. 
7 East 14th Street, N. VY. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


9 

Teachers’ Agency 
Introduces to colleges, schools, and families superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
ernesses for every department of instruction ; recom- 

mends good schools to parents. Call on or address 
MRS. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 

Amertoan and F Teachers’ Agency, 

23 Union Square, New York. 


THE BAY STATE 
Teachers’ Agency 36 Bromfield Street, 


Room 4, BOSTON. 


WANTED for Sept., in New York. Principal of a 
Business College, $1400; Lady, Episcopal, $300 
and home; Lady, for Seminary, to teach Music, Latin 
beginners in French and Greek, — experience not 
necessary ; for Tennessee, Lady, $200 and home,— 


experience not ured. 
SARGENT & SCOTT, Managers. 


Teachers’ Bureau 
[Both Sexes.] 


eges, Schools, 
Fifth Avenue, N. ¥. ity. 


O YOU wish to go SOUTH? 


9 
Teachers’ Agency 
OF RELIABLE 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Families, and Churches, Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
and renting of school property, SCHOOL FURNITURE 


h upplies. Best references furnished. 


31 E. 17th Street, between Broadway and 4th Ave., 
NEW YORK CITY. 


NO FEE For Recistration. 


Kest facilities, efficient service, large bus- 
imess in providing competent Teachers with posi- 
tions. Vacancies always on hand. Form for stamp. 

EMPLOYERS are served without charge, Regis- 
tration without a fee gives us the largest and most 
select supply of Teachers in America, and leaves no 
motive for representing those wees are not ene. 

9 


AMERICAN SCHOOL BUREAU, 2 W. 14th St., N.Y. 


ochool Agency 


WESTERN 
Assists Teachers in obtaining lucrative itions ; 
introduces to Colleges, Schools, and Famllies supe- 
rior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, 
Governesses. Only qualified teachers are recom- 
mended. Teachers pay a registration fee of $2.00. 
No charge is made to Peo see mine La 
ister at once. ress 
Miss RANNIE 8. BURROUGH 
Nov. 21, 1887. Mr. STERLING, 


THE ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


REGISTRATION FREE FOR 'SS. 
Form and particulars for stamp. 


¥. 


W. A. CHOATE & OO., Managers, 


, address 
TEXAS PREACHERS’ BUREAU, 
Box 98. TYLER, TEXAS. 


508 Broadway, . . . ALBANY,N. ¥% 
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JOURNAL OF 


EDUCATION. 


Vol. XXVIIIL—No. 2. 


Interesting Original — Practical. 


THE 


FIRST GERMAN READER. 


By ADOLPHE 
Prepared on the CUMULATIVE METHOD, 


and designed to bring out the prominent grammatical features. 


trated in a forcible and original manner. 


DREYSPRING. 


to follow the author’s ‘‘ Easy Lessons in German,” 
A story simply written, and illus- 


Introduction Price, 60 Cents. 


Send for specimen pages. Sample copies of the 
nation, at the introduction price. 


book will be mailed, postpaid, to teachers for exami- 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


New York, Boston, 


Chicago, 


Atlanta, San Francisco. 


Now READY. 
A. 8. Barnes & Co.'s Souvenir 


FOR 1888, 
THE ART OF PENMANSHIP, 


And a few suggestions as to the 


Best Methods of Acquiring a Neat and Piaiu 
Style of Writing. 

ith beautifully lithographed original specimens of 
by best styles of Penmanship prepared expressly 
for the Souvenir by thirty-eight of the best Penmen. 
Prick 25 Ors. ; sent postpaid to any teacher 
sending name on receipt of 10 cts. in postage stamps. 

Address: 
A. BARNES & Publishers, 
111 and 113 William 8t., NEW YORK. 


SOMETHING NEW! 
The Teacher’s Language Chart. 


This Cuart has been prepared by ex 


rienced teachers. It is 33 inches in length, 25 inches in width, and 


contains 60 pages. The print can be distinctly seen from ang pars A een wy ed teachers of much 


The Lessons are eminently practical and suggestive. 
burdensome blackboard work, and guides the untrained one 


s into useful lines of instruction, The exer- 


cises are systematically arranged. 
he Cha 2d for we in the Primary, Intermediate, and lower Grammar schools. 


The Chart is design 
PRICE FOR CHART, $4.00. 


Cities or Towns ordering five or more, $3.50. 


AGENTS WANTED. Address for particulars and terms, 
A. M. EDWARDS, Supt. of Schools, Lewiston, Me. 


BOSTON FOREIGN BOOKSTORE, | 


——AGENCY FOR 
HENRY HOLT & CO.’S, STEIGER’S, JENKLN’S, | 
K WOOD’S, Dr. SAUVEUR’S, Pror. WENCKE- 
BACH, BERLITZ’S, HACHETTE & ©O.’S, Lon-| 
DON, TAUCHNITZ’8 LEIPSIC PUBLICATIONS. 
Large Stock of IMPORTED anp AMERICAN 
EDITION 


ion Agency for Fore e cals. 
CARL SCHOENHOF, 
144 Tremont Street, Boston. 


LANGUAGES. 


THE BERLITZ METHOD has been acknowledged 
American and European authority as the best of a 
Natural methods. 


book, £1. 
edit., 75 cts.; old edit., 50 cts.; Second book, 81.00. Sold 
by BERLITZ & Co.,23 West 23d St, New York, and (. 
HOENHOF, 144 Tremont St., Boston. 
For (gratis) instruction to teachers, sample es, dis- 
count, etc., write to Prof. M. D. BERLITZ, 2 est 23d 
Street, New York. 


JOHNSON’S UNIVERSAL CYCLOPEDIA 


(REVISED) 
Is a whole library of universal knowledge from the 
pens of the ablest scholars in America and Europe. 
It is accepted as high authority in our leading colleges. 
It is not for the few, like Appleton’s, or the Britan- 
nica, but for all. It has just been thoroughly revised 
at a cost of over $60,000, and three years’ labor by 
forty editors and over 2,000 renowned contributors. 
It is in eight convenient sized volumes, No father 
can give to his child at school or his son or daughter 
just entering the arena of life anything that will be of 
more permanent benefit. It is an education sup- 
plementary to that of the schools. Address for par- 
ticulars and terms, 
A. J. JOHNSON & CO., 


11 Great Jones Street, New Vork. 


CLARK & MAYNARD, 17! Broadway, 
PUBLISH ? NEW YORK, 
Anderson’s Histories and Hist’l Beaders; 
eomson’s New Arithmeti d Algebra 
Keetel’s French Course 3 
BReed’s Word Lessons. 
Reed & Kellogg’s Lessons in English. 
Mutchison’s Physiology and Hygiene. 
J.D. WILLIAMS, Agt. H. L. SMITH 
151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 5 Somerset St., Boston. 


THOS. NELSON & SON, 


Publish Valuable Books by W. F. COLLIER, LL.D. 
A HISTORY OF ENG. LITERATURE. 12mo, cl., $1.75. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 8vo, cloth, $2.50. 
OUTLINES OF GENERAL HISTORY. 12mo, cl., $1.50. 
THE GREAT EVENTS OF HISTORY. 12mo, cl., 1.25. 
THE ROYAL SCHOOL SERIES OF READERS. 
OXFORD SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 

Send for catalogues tt 


MANUAL TRAINING. 


First Lessons 
Wood Working. 


By ALFRED G. COMPTON, 


Professor of Applied Mathematics in the College of the City of New York, and Instructor 
in charge of the Workshops of the College. 


TABLE OF 


I. Cutting Tools; Knife and Hatchet; Cross- 
cutting. 
Il. Knife and Hatchet continued ; Splitting, 
Whittling, and Hewing. 
Ill. Strength of Wood. 
1V. The Cross-cut Saw. 
V. Shrinking, Cracking, and Warping of Tim- 
ber, 
VI. Working-sketches. 
VIL. Working drawings. 
VIII. Making a Nailed Box ; Laying Out the Work. 
IX. Hammer and Nails; Putting a Box Together. 
X. The same continued; Taking Apart. 
XI, The Jack-plane, 
XII. The Smoothing-plane. 
XIII. Back-saw and Bench-dog. 


CONTENTS. 
Lesson 
XIV. The Chisel; Paring and Chamfering ; Char- 
acters of Different Woods. 
XV. The Chisel continued; Through Mortise ; 
Brace and Bit. 
XVI. The Chisel continued ; End Dove-tail. 
XVII. Dove-tailed Box ; Laying Out the Work; 
Cutting the Dove-tails. 
XVIII, Gluing ; Hand-screws ; Putting the Box To- 
gether. 
XIX. Finishing a Dove-tailed Box; Planing End- 
wood. 


XX, Fitting Hinges. 
XXI. Making a Paneled Door; Isometric Drawing. 
XXII. Paneled Door continued; Mortise. 
XXIII. Fitting a Panel; The Plow. 
IXIV, Chamfering a Frame; Finishing with Sand- 
paper and Shellac, 


i2mo, Cloth, 188 Pages. 
Price for Examination or Introduction, 30 cents. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, & COo., 


753—-755 Broadway, New York. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO, 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN 


DRAWING BOOKS 
ING MODELS, and 
DEAWRTISTS’ MATERIALS. 


Prang’s American Text-Books on Art Education. 
ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF 
PRANC’S DRAWINC MODELS 
To which special attention is called. 

These MODELS have been specially designed for 
the teaching of Form and Drawing & ond 
and Grammar Schools. They consist of both Solids 
and Tablets, arranged in a carefully graded serie 
are made with the greatest regard for accuracy an 
beauty, and are furnished at the lowest possible 
prices. They have been adopted by the leading cities 
of the country, and are absolutely indispensable to 
the correct teaching of Form and Dra in every 
otage, and especial y at the outset. 

r catalogue and particulars, address 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL 00., 
Onicage Agency, 7 Park Boston, 

179 WABASH AVENUE. 


Christopher Sower Co., Philada. 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Montgomery’s Norm. Union System Indust. Drawing. 
Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course. 

1. Standard Arith. Course as } Mental and 
2. Union Arith. Course, Co ining Written. 
Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 

Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 

Brooks’s Geometry and 

Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 

Manuals of Methods and Key to the Above. eow 


A Book for the Season. 


Nongs of History. 


POEMS AND BALLADS 
Upon Important Episodes in American History. 


By HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH, 

Of “ The Youth’s Companion,” author of “ Zigzag 
Journeys,” ete. 

Elegantly bound in cloth, gilt top, price $1.00. 


One of the most important books of the season. It is 
full of patriotic sentiment, and should be found in 
every American Home. It will make a beautiful gift- 
book. 
NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., 

3 Somerset St., Boston Mass. 


APPROVED TEXT BOOKS. 


Maury’s Geographies, | Venable’s Arithmetics, 


Address, 


Holmes’ Readers, Gildersleeve’s Latin. 
UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 
5 Somerset St , Boston. 19 Murray St., N. Y. 


Is the motto of those that put together our 


New Music Books, 


PLEASE EXAMINE 
Songs for Kindergarten and 
Primary Schools, 


trude Menard and 
Belle Menard, who give us fifty delightful little 
songs for the children. 

Book IL., by L. O. Emerson 


Song Manual, (40 cts.) A truly progres- 
sive course of exercises and one, 341 in number, 
in all the keys, and with explanations. 110 are reg- 
ular school songs. A valuable musical text book. 


College Songs for Banjo, {';°°: 
ry and musical songs, all famous ones, with banjo 
accompaniment, making a most attractive book. 


Classic Tenor Songs, °°.) 


$ or songs of a 
high character, by 29 distinguished composers, giv- 
ing a great variety. Such names as Pinsuti, Abt, 
Helmund, Gregg, Jensen, Godard, and Nicolai, 
among the authors indicate good and attractive 
musie This book adds one to our “classic” series, 
which now includes 

SONG CLASSICS for Low Voices, 

PIANO CLASSICS, {Bass and Alto] 
CLASSICAL PIANIST, 
YOUNG PEOPLE’S CLASSICS, 
Price of each, $1.00. 
Mailed for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


A New Book! 


‘*The Virtues and Their Reasons, a system 
of ethics for society and schools.” 
By AUSTIN BIERBOWER. 


Sent by mail for $1.50. 
Address GEO. SHERWOOD & CO,, 


807 and 309 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


H Br J.H. VINCENT, 
P LL.D. The above is the 
comprehensive title of a new 

§ book in which certain social 


evils as dancing, cards, theatres, and wine are the 
subjects of discussion. These are presented in their true 
light, the dangers connected with them, and the better 
way recommended. Written with frankness and in the 
light of calm criticism, and in that light there are few 
who will not say with him,“ Better Not” ‘“ Spicy. sug- 

estive, and eminently wise.”—#aptist Quarterly. Taste- 
incloth. Price, 50 cents. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS, 16 Astor Place, N. Y. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


A NEW CRITICAL EDITION OF 


Ruskin’s Sesame and Lilies, 


With Full Explanatory Notes. 


We shall yo shortly a new edition of Ruskin’s 
Sesame and Lilies, the text of which is that of the 
third En glish edition, revised by Mr. Ruskin as the 
first volume of his Collected Works. 

This has been carefully annotated and furnished 
with numerous explanatory readings from Ruskin’s 
other works 

Sesame and Lilies is a favorite reading book. 
especially for girls, both on account of the ease and 
grace of its style and on accouat of its suggestiveness 
and healthful moral influence. 

The notes are the result of practical experience in 
the classroom, and are designed not only to explain 
obscure references, but also to arouse an interest in 
the serious study of literature. 

The illustrative extracts are sufficiently full and in- 
teresting to encourage the pupil to further study of 
Ruskin. 12mo, cloth. 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, 
ASTOR PLACE, NEW YORK. 
Send for the New England Publish- 
ing Company’s Catalogue ; free. 


3000 more Words and nearly 2000 more II- 
lustrations than any other American Diction- 
ary. “Invaluable in Schools and Families.” 


giving brief 


Fictitious 


WEBSTER’S UNABRIDGED DICTIONARY. 


ITH OR WITHOUT PATENT INDEX. 
Features unequaled for concise information include 


A Biographical Dictionary 


acts concerning nearly 10,000 
Persons of ancient and modern times, 


A Gazetteer of the World 


locating and briefly describing 25,000 Places, and the 


of the names of Noted 


ersons and Places. 


Vocabula: 


is recommended by State Sup’ts of Schools of 


Published by G, & C. MERRIAM & CO., Springfield, Mass. 


Webster is Standard Authority inthe Gov't Printing Office, and with the U.S. Supreme Court. It 


36 States, and by the leading College Presidents. 
Illustrated Pamphlet free. 


A Preparation 
ing a Review of Etymology ; 
and Composition; Elementary 
Cloth, 232 Pages. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


SMITHS ELEMENTS OF ENGLISH. 


for the Study of English Literature, embrac- 


Essentials of English Grammar 
Rhetoric and Criticism. 12mo, 


Sample Copy and Introduction Price, 60 Cents. 


Teachers will find this volume a veritable cyclopedia of valuable and interest- 
mg information, which they have heretofore been compelled to collect for their 
vupils use from various outside and often inconvenient sources. 


149 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG, & CO., Publishers, 
C.F. STEARNS, N. E. Agent, Hawiey St., Boston, Mase. 
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